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CONSTITUTION 


The membership of the Society consists of Shareholders, Annual Subscribers 
and Honorary Members. 


Shareholders holding more than two shares are not liable for an annual 
subscription, but shareholders of two shares pay an annual subscription of five 
shillings, and holders of one pay ten shillings. 


In 1914 a new class of membership was created including persons of either 
sex, to be elected under the bye-laws of the Society, and admitted by the 
Council on payment of ten shillings per annum. Such members have all the 
privileges of the Society, and take part in any business of the Society not affecting 
the ownership of the property. In 1917 an Archaeological Section was established. 
Persons wishing to join the Section must be members of the Society and pay 
an additional minimum subscription of five shillings per annum. 


A general meeting of Shareholders and Members is held annually to receive 
the Report of the Council and the Statement of Accounts for the preceding 
year ending 31st October, to elect members of Council, to replace those retiring 
by rotation or for other reasons and to transact any other business incidental 
to an Annual Meeting. 


The Council elect from among their own number the President and other 
officers of the Society. 


Each member has the right of personal attendance at the ordinary lectures 
of the Society, and the privilege of introducing friends for admission to such. 


Any further information required may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
7 College Square North, Belfast. 


NOTE 


Apologies are due to members and subscribers for the belated appearance 
of this issue of the Society’s Proceedings. The nature of the lectures and other 
meetings organised by the Society has changed to such an extent that there is 
no longer sufficient material available in any one session to justify separate 
publication. It has, therefore, been thought a better policy to consolidate the 
five sections of Volume IV in one issue and to omit the formal business reports 
which are circulated separately tc members at the time of each annual meeting. 


In the five years since the last issue of the Proceedings the Society has 
unhappily lost by death a number of its older and most distinguished members. 
The list includes the names of Professor Gregg Wilson, Dr. S. W. Allworthy, 
Dr. R. Lloyd Praeger, Mr. R. S. Lepper, Mr. Arthur Deane, Mr. A. S. Pomeroy, 
Rev. T. S. Shiels and Mr. J. T. Greeves. The manifold services rendered by 
these gentlemen have been widely acknowledged in the Press and elsewhere. 
It might be said of all of them that they represented in their various 
ways an age in which the Society played a vitally important part in the affairs 
of the community. Mr. Arthur Deane, who had for so imany years been a 
member of the Council of the Society and who served successively as Honorary 
Secretary, President and Honorary Editor, might well be regarded as the doyen 
of this group. This issue of the Proceedings could not go to Press without an 
expression of the Society’s heartfelt sense of loss at his passing, and members 
will be indebted to Mr. Cole for the tribute he has paid to his friend and colleague. 
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BELFAST IN LITERATURE 
JOHN BEBBINGTON, F.L.A. 


My object in writing this paper was to gather together from English and 
Anglo-Irish literature as many references as possible to the City of Belfast. Let 
me say at the outset that I know some of you will quarrel with my interpretation 
of the word “literature”. That interpretation has been very wide indeed and I 
have included nearly everything from the lowest form of melodrama to the most 
inspiring form of verse. And I lave taken liberties when dealing with famous 
literary figures by including their letters. their diaries and occasionally even 
their verbal remarks. 

When I started work on the paper, I thought it would be a comparatively 
easy task. I learned that Keats, Trollope, Dickens, Boswell, Scott—and others 
—had visited Belfast without apparently deriving much inspiration from their 
visits: so I concluded that my main difficulty would be to find enough material 
to “pad” out the paper to the required length. I was soon disillusioned. As 
I dug deeper into the subject and read book after book I discovered that my 
problem was a problem of selection. And when I came to assemble my notes 
together, I found that I had to cut my material very severely to make sure I 
would not detain you here until far into the night. 

So you will probably find that I have not quoted from authors whom you 
consider to be very important and that I have dealt at some length with others 
whom you would not have included. That, I am afraid, is inevitable. 

But you must remember that I am not a Belfast man, nor an Ulsterman. 
And this, I think, added to my comparatively short stay in Northern Ireland, 
places me in a position of some advantage, since I have been able to examine 
my material with a mind free of any preconceived notions of the relative impor- 
tance of authors, playwrights and poets. Such evaluations as I make may there- 
fore seem rather strange to you: they are nevertheless sincere. 

I propose first to deal with the reactions to Belfast of what one may call 
“eminent men of letters” of the past. Under this heading I have no hesitation 
in including John Milton, even though his somewhat pungent remarks were 
directed towards a section of the population rather than the town of Belfast 
itself. The Presbyterians of Belfast had made a Declaration of Principles in 
1649. In reply, Milton referred to: ‘“ the Presbytery of Belfast, a place better 
known by the name of a late barony than by the fame of these men’s doctrines 
or ecclesiastical deeds, whose obscurity till now never came to our hearing... 
we rather have cause to wonder if the earth can bear this insufferable insolence 
of upstarts ... we might rather judge them to be a generation of Highland 
thieves and Red Shanks .. .” And he speaks, too, of “that unchristian syna- 
gogue at Belfast.” It has been said that Milton’s uncompromising attitude led 
to the rising of ’98. 

John Wesley preached in Belfast on several occasions. The following 
passages are taken from his Journal: 

April, 1762: ‘Where to preach in Belfast I did not know. It was too wet to 
preach abroad, and a dancing-master was busily employed in the upper 
part of the market-house, till at twelve the sovereign put him out by 
holding his court there. While he was above, I began below to a very 
serious and attentive audience. But they were all poor; the rich of Belfast 
“eared for none of these things’ ”’. 

July, 1771: “I never saw so large a congregation there before, nor one so 
remarkably stupid and ill-mannered: yet a few should be excepted, even 
gentlemen who seemed to know sense from nonsense. I have found as 
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sensible men at Dublin as at Belfast; but men so self-sufficient I have not 


found’’. 
And finally, about the town itself: 
June, 1778: ‘The streets are well laid-out; are broad, straight and well-built”. 


This comment, by the way, is often found in 18th and early 19th century 
journals and itineraries. In his “Tour of Ireland”, 1776 to 1779, Young refers 
to this “ well-built town”. It is later that we find criticism being laid against 
the streets of the city. 

In 1769, Boswell made his “Jaunt to Ireland”. I feel that I must quote 
almost the whole of his reference to Belfast: 

“We arrived safely at Belfast. We passed along a bridge over an arm of the 
sea. It is said to be an English mile in length. It consists of about twenty arches. 
The town is beautifully situated, but it is not very pretty itself”. And then, the 
Boswell we all recognise: 

“We took a second breakfast here. Two Miss Pattersons of Comber visited 
Mrs. Boyd. They were both pretty girls. The eldest was clever and like an 
Actress, and took my idle fancy. All this place belongs to Lord Donegail. I 
believe no subject of the three kingdoms has so large a town in property. There 
is a good Mall to walk in, but there is some standing water in a ditch that is 
offensive and spoils the pleasure of a grove of noble old trees”. But he concludes: 

“Between Belfast and Lisburn there is the finest country I ever saw... .” 

One further note about Boswell, although here I am dependent for accuracy 
on an old newspaper clipping. During his tour of the Hebrides he had been 
bemoaning the dreariness of life aboard ship. But he was saved from complete 
boredom because “there was a certain Belfast newspaper on the ship, of no 
old date, which was to my hungry mind as Irish Meal is to a town where meal is 
scarce”’. 

Swift’s connection with Belfast is mainly traceable in his letters to “ Varina” 
—Jane Waring of Waring Street. In one he spoke of the town as a “sink”. 

In 1825, Sir Walter Scott visited Ireland. His son-in-law, Lockhart, has left 
us his and Scott’s impressions of Belfast. They thought it “... a thriving 
looking place... built very like a second-rate English town, yet here we saw the 
use of the imported rags”. On the ship they had seen what they understood 
to be the cast-off clothing of Scots beggars, destined to be the new clothing of 
the poor of Belfast. This is substantiated, incidentally, by De Latocnaye in “A 
Frenchman’s walk through Ireland”, in 1796 and 1797. 

It has always been a source of great regret that Trollope, who was Surveyor 
of the Post Office in Belfast for about 18 months between 1853 and 1855, did not 
use the district for one of his novels, although it can at any rate be claimed 
that he completed his first successful novel, The Warden, here. He was then 
living at Whiteabbey, and we are told that he wrote each morning 250 words 
every quarter of an hour. After an hour (he rose at 5.30) he revised what he 
had written, locked it away, and then rode to Belfast on horseback to his normal 
work. 

There was, however, a rather unexpected champion in 1842. An American 
author (I think it was N. P. Willis) had commented caustically on Belfast, con- 
sidering the laziness of the inhabitants as being proved by a line of dirt running 
along the walls where they were in the habit of leaning! Thackeray, in The 
Sketch Book of 1842, took exception to this: “... the town of Belfast seemed 
to me really to be as neat, prosperous, and handsome a city as need be seen .... 
It looks hearty, thriving, and prosperous, as if it had money in its pockets and 
roast-beef for dinner ....” The houses are as handsome as in Dublin, with 
this advantage, that the people seem to live in them. They ... are grave, stout 
red-brick edifices, laid out at four angles in orderly streets and squares”, 
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He went on to speak of religion: The number of meeting-houses “ give 
evidence of great sermonising on Sundays”: and, of politics, “... the reader who 
desires to judge the politics of Belfast must study for himeslf. Nine journals, 
publishing 400 numbers in a year, each number containing about as much as an 
octavo volume: these, and the back numbers of former years, sedulously read, 
will give the student a notion of the subject in question. And then, after having 
read the statements on either side, he must ascertain the truth of them, by which 
time more labour of the same kind will have grown upon him, and he will have 
attained a good old age”. 

He deplored the state of the arts in the town, but, enthusiastically enough, 
he went on: “I never saw such a town where so many women are to be met— 
sO many and so pretty ....” And yet he was not very sorry to leave the 
town behind him “and its mills, and its meeting-houses, and its commerce, and 
its theologians, and its politicians’. It’s strange to recall that Sir Samuel Ferguson 
severed his connection with the Dublin University Magazine because Lever, the 
editor, accepted Thackeray’s dedication. 

I had almost forgotten Keats. In 1818, he walked to Belfast from Donagh- 
adee, but didn’t stay long: “We heard on passing into Belfast through a most 
wretched suburb, that most disgusting of all noises, worse than the Bagpipes— 
the laugh of a monkey—the chatter of women—-the scream of a Macaw—I mean 
the sound of the Shuttle”. 

Dickens gave readings from his works in Belfast in 1858 and 1867. In letters 
to his daughter and to his sister-in-law, he has ieft some amusing impressions. 
It was “A fine place with a rough people’. There were such crowds for his 
meetings that Arthur “was in the deepest misery because shillings got into 
stalls, and half-crowns got into shillings, and stalls got nowhere, and there was 
immense confusion”. He preferred his Belfast audiences to those in Dublin and 
wrote of their ‘“ personal affection”? and the way people wished to shake him by 
the hand in the street. Even when part of the ceiling fell on the blatform and 
the gas went out due to “some Belfastian gentleman treading on the flexible 
pipe” neither his nor his audience’s enthusiasm was damped. One result of 
his visit to Belfast was that he bought a jaunting car from a Belfast coach 
builder, which he afterwards drove with éclat through the lanes of Kent to the 
consternation of the peasantry. 

George Borrow visited his step-daughter and her husband in 1866. He and 
his wife stayed in College Street South, but not for long. They arrived on the 
13th July and left on the 17th. He !eft no reference to his visit. 

One or two “‘oddments.” complete this section of my paper. Rossetti enclosed 
in a letter to Christina in 1853 a poem parodying Tennyson’s sonnet “ Kracken”. 
He called it McCracken. Francis McCracken, the nephew of Henry Joy, was an 
art-dealer, reputed to be “clever.” He was a patron of the Pre-Raphaelites and 
bought, among other paintings, Rossetti’s Annunciation. Rosetti’s mischievous 
sense of fun impelled him to write this poem, even though in his struggling days 
McCracken had been his mainstay. He wrote of McCracken 

“Getting his pictures, like his supper, cheap. 

Far far away in Belfast by the sea, 

His watchful one-eyed uninvaded sleep 

McCracken sleepeth.. . 

And far away in Belfast out of sight, 

By many an open ‘do’ and secret sell, 

Fresh daubers he makes shift to scarify, 

And fleece with pliant shears the slumbering ‘green’ ”, 
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Jules Verne laid part of the scene of his Foundling Mick (Le Petit 
Bonhomme) in Belfast, and showed considerable knowledge of a place which so 
far as I know he never visited. And Henty lived for a time in Victoria Barracks 
during his soldiering days, where doubtless he obtained atmosphere for his 
Orange and Green. Joseph Conrad chose a Belfastman for his courageous 
captain in Typhoon: Captain McWhirr, that unimaginative, prosaic, but 
exceptionally competent man. He asks: “ What under heaven could have induced 
that perfectly satisfactory son of a petty grocer in Belfast to run away to sea?” 

Belfast has had many unkind remarks passed about her by well-known 
writers. The “ Gentleman with a duster’, Harold Begbie, published a book called 
The Lady Next Door in 1912. It was based, I believe, on « series of articles he 
had written for a London paper, and I am sure the older people here will remem- 
ber the storm of indignation in Belfast at that time, when the newspapers 
devoted page after page to his criticisms and to their refutation. He said that 
Belfast was “like Tottenham Court Road filled with the population of Oldham 
... It is not so much a place where people live as a place where people toil”. 
And he painted a picture of the city and the people very much at variance with 
the opinions of others, such as Frankfort Moore, who in 1914 wrote that Belfast 
was the Manchester of Ulster and that there were fewer illiterates in Belfast 
than in any town in Ireland; but who nevertheless continued that there were 
thousands who had never read a book or seen a play. I think it was Sean 
O’Faolain who described Belfast as a city of mixed grills and double whiskies 
—I doubt if anyone could so describe it to-day! Donn Byrne thought it “ about 
as Irish a city as Paisley is’. 

Even our own George Birmingham in his Pleasant places, having earlier 
referred to Belfast as “no mean city”, wrote: “I am still of that opinion, though 
my experience of men and cities has taught me that the rest of the world has 
not nearly such a high opinion of Belfast as Belfast has of itself”. He thought 
the architecture of the city ugly and the statue of the “ Black Man” hideous. 
“ Belfast in those days” (speaking of his boyhood), ‘“ was a city as unlovely out- 
wardly as the character of its people appeared to be to the rest of the world”. 


But I want to try from this point onwards to deal only with references to 
Belfast in imaginative literature. And by “imaginative literature” I am using 
the librarian’s connotation, and thinking of those books which fall within the 
“800” class of the Decimal Classification—poetry, drama, fiction, essays and belle- 
lettres. 

First, then, the novel and the short story. In my opinion the truly great 
novel about Belfast, the city, still has to be written. The poets, the dramatists, 
the essayists have dealt very fairly by her. And, as you know, there is no dearth 
of novels with their setting in Beifast and there are many novels dealing with 
Belfast people. But I don’t think anybody has yet achieved for Belfast what 
Phyllis Bentley has achieved for her native town and the West Riding or Thomas 
Armstrong and Gordon Stowell for other areas. More of that later. 

In the novel and the short story and in poetry and drama to perhaps a lesser 
degree, there are it seems to me five main themes: the shipyards, Smithfield 
Market, Cave Hill and the other mountains, and religious and political differ- 
ences. Perhaps the shipyards have been best dealt with by the poets. I have not 
tried to classify the novels I have read, because almost every one which deals 
with Belfast to any extent brings in all these motifs. So you will find that I 
shall slip rather disconcertingly from the 19th to the 20th century and back 
again, aS each book I discuss leads to another by an association of ideas. But 
I would like to begin with two novels written nearly a hundred years ago, by 
the Reverend Henry Henderson, of Holywood, who published them under the 
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pseudonym of an “ Ulster Scot”. They are The True Heir of Ballymore: passages 
from ihe history of a Belfast Ribbon Lodge and The Sandy Row Convert: a 
tale of the Belfast Revival. They are quite obviously violently sectarian works 
in the guise of fiction, but they fall within the scope of my paper because of 
their setting. I shall quote two short passages from the first: 

“The rain fell in torrents, and the streets in the centre of Belfast 
were in many parts literally flowing with water’. The scene is the neighbour- 
hood of Smithfield, the period 1851. How I wish I could say to that extract: 
tempora mutantur! The second passage puzzled me: “... There were four 
or five frieze coats, indicating that their owners were not natives of Belfast 

: What was the significance of a frieze coat? I believe it was a coat 
of a rough material normally worn only by country people. I don’t know. The 
rain is not unnaturally frequently referred to in stories about Belfast. I picked 
up a volume of short stories in dialect-—-W. C. Lyttle’s Robin’s Readings—and my 
eye fell at once on an advertisement for umbrellas in the front of the book: 
“The rain it raineth every day” was the heading. Several of the very amusing 
stories in this collection have a “ Bilfast ” background. “ Bilfast”’ was apparently 
“| .an awfu’ place fur spendin’ money. Ye wud hardly get ower the lang Brig 
afore layin’ oot a saxpence.”’ 

At the turn of the century, Mrs. J. H. Riddell wrote what I think could fairly 
be described as a typical late Victorian “romance’’—Berna Boyle: a love story 
of the County Down. There is a good deal about Belfast in it, but mention of 
the weather reminds me of two passages from it: “... the heavens were leaden, 
the earth was sodden; Divis, the Cave Hill, and the Black Mountain had not 
merely ‘put their night caps on’ but retired altogether from view’, and again, 
“Belfast was looking its worst—and that worst can be very bad indeed—on the 
dreary summer’s morning”. 

One of the most interesting historical novels about Belfast is Archibald 
W. M. Kerr’s By the Poot of Garmoyle: a romance of Belfast in 1715. The Pool 
of Garmoyle was of course at the mouth of the Lagan, whence in those days 
tortuous channels led to the quays. By the Pool of Garmoyle gives an excellent 
description of early 18th century Belfast and I have learned, as I am certain 
even Belfast people could, a great deal from it in a very easy, pleasant way. 
It’s an exciting book, too: there is a descript:on of a picnic on Cave Hill and of 
a meeting with a “witch”, an account of a fight in Cromac Wood. “ This forest 

. was a favourite place for promenades by the townspeople, especially as 
spacious avenues, known as ‘passes’ had been cleared through it by order of the 
Earl of Donegall’. One of them we know to-day as Donegall Pass. There are 
references too to famous real characters of the day, including “Mr. Blow, a 
Belfast disciple of Caxton’’. 

A book which fascinated me was the melodramatic The Belfast Boy by 
Agnes Boles, who wrote under the pseudonym of “J.A.P.” I intended only to 
dip into it but ended by reading it from cover to cover. The scene ovens in 
Belfast during the riots in the last decade of the 19th century. The hero, Willie 
Crawford, who lives on the Shankill Road, is falsely accused of murder. He 
escapes to South Africa, where he becomes a millionaire and is known as “ the 
Belfast Boy”. He leaves behind him his sweetheart, Madalina Lyle Bennett 
(“she was a Shankill girl, used to the yell and fury of the rioters”) but she, 
instead of remaining true, falls very heavily for the villain, Lieutenant Denny 
Deloney, by whom she has a son without the benefit of clergy. Ultimately Madalina 
joins Willie in South Africa; they marry and bring up a family, and eventually 
they return to Belfast. Unfortunately, Madalina has concealed her guilty past 
and inevitably the truth comes out. Her first-born dies from smallpox; her 
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former lover is killed by lightning during a duel with Willie; and there is even- 
tually a reconciliation. Now the extraordinary thing to me about this book 
is the variation in the quality of the writing. Let me give you a few instances: 
“He was tall exceedingly, with great wide shoulders and the mould of a 


Hercules” (the villain); “... in her fuming heart leapt the demon disappoint- 
ment; ‘“ ‘So,’ said she, ‘so sails my past into the ocean of oblivion’”; “‘You 
brute’, she hissed”; and “... this face of perfect beauty, of ingenuousness, of 


sweet shy love-me-ness’’. 

And yet, when Agnes Boles writes of Belfast, which she obviously loved with 
an intense passion, her writing becumes simpie, unaffected, sincere: ‘“ Here the 
thoroughfare is narrow, old ... a little lower down there opens into the main 
road two streets, lone on either side, facing each other—-low localities—the 
regions of doss-houses, thimble-riggers, even of murderers. One is Miilfield, 
with her crimes. The other, Carrick Hill, with its filth, degradation and slums”’. 
And again, “ Belfast Castle lies weird and witching on the hill-foot .. .; it sits 
apart, almost lonely, looking solemnly on the blue lough and the big hazy city”. 
And yet again, “ Beyond the cornfields, and to the naked eye, apparently touch- 
ing ijthem, is Belfast Lough, a belt of tumbling ash-green water” and then, 
perhaps most penetrating of all—‘‘ Nowhere in Belfast does morning come sooner 
than at the quay ....”’ Mark you, she is determined to leave nothing out, and 
a lovers’ drive to the outskirts of Belfast reads almost like a guide-book: even 
the Free Library and the mineral water factory are included. But Agnes Boles 
communicates her love for Belfast to the reader, even if he may not now agree 
with her that ‘the eerie, weird aroma of Ireland catches the senses” in Fort- 
william Park. 

Throughout all novels by Ulster pecple, no matter how they may villify 
and belittle their native city, there is, more or less beneath the surface, a deep 
love for Belfast and for her people. The two authors who least betray this are 
I suppose Forrest Reid and James Douglas. 

Forrest Reid is probably the greatest writer Belfast has produced, yet from 
my point of view to-day, he is disappointing. Several of his novels are set in 
Belfast; the characters are Belfast characters; yet one has the feeling that they 
could have been written of any similar characters in any town or city. In 
Peter Waring he presents a rather dismal] picture of Belfast; there is a good deal 
about the city in At the door of the gate; and The Bracknels is according to 
Stephen Brown, about the “unpleasant, and we hope, abnormal family ... of 
a self-made Beifast merchant’. But The Bracknels of all his Belfast novels 
contains least of the spirit and atmosphere of Belfast. He seems almost to sheer 
away from it distastefully; and although he is a great writer, a mystic who saw 
the heauty of common things, it is only in The Apostate that he looks more 
leniently on the Belfast of his early boyhood when “the town was more homely, 
more unpretentious”. 

James Douglas, in The Unpardonable Sin deals harshly with the city he left 
so early. The first part of this book has been described as “the finest delinea- 
tion of a Belfast boyhood ever penned”; the second part as the “dream of an 
opium-eater”. Bigotsborough is “a city with a soul. The fact that it is a 
turbulent soul ought to increase our interest in the problem. There is some 
reason for the fact that Bigotsborough is not as meek as Liverpool or as mild as 
Manchester . . . It is the loveliest city in the world ...a city without 
recreations . . . without books. It borrows little and it buys less”. And then, 
of a slum quarter—“ It was said that there was one bed in Carrick Hill, but no 
evidence was ever produced of the statement’. The Belfast part of the book 
is witty, lively, yet exasperating. One feels that here again beneath the rude 
exterior lies the deep seated love of the city and everything in it, 
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Another writer who used a made up name for Belfast is Archibald Mcllroy, 
who in A Banker’s Love Story, devotes the first thirty pages or so to life in the 
Spindleton Union Bank. ‘“Spindleton’s slow compared with Dublin”, says one 
character, “and the people are not nearly so nice or so gay”. The characterisa- 
tion is excellent, but the Belfast interest is comparatively slight. 

Possibly St. John Ervine and Michael McLaverty have come nearest to 
writing novels in which Belfast plays an indisvensable part. {n Mrs. Martin’s 
Man, Ervine presents excelient characters from lower middle-class life in Bally- 
reagh (Donaghadee) and Belfast. Through those characters he looks through 
the “ugly” streets and houses to the people who have made the city what it 
is. Here are a few quotations. “There was a bright look of hard cheeriness 
about Belfast” “.... the houses were ugly and badly contrived .... but if the 
streets were ugly and the houses mean in appearance, they were without pretence, 
and those who lived in them, though they had no feeling for fine things, were 
alert and keen and full of movement’. Esther looked at the “miserable Albert 
Memorial” and “the drab, displeasing building which the drab, displeasing 
Presbyterians have built for themselves”. 


The Wayward Man bezins in a working-class district in Belfast. but I feel 
that it is in Mrs. Martin’s Man that Ervine has come nearest to capturing the 
spirit of the city and of the shipyards and the workers. ‘“ But here, in Belfast, 
men took pride in work” and “They sat together on the grass looking down on 
that great town that might be the loveliest city in the world, but is too full of 
ancient tumults and dull bigotries and odd rages to shape itself after the pattern 
that the winds and the sea and the high hills have made for it’. 


Padraic Colum has described Belfast as “that city of hammering men” and 
he declared too that it is the workmen who give it its character. 


If Ervine sees Belfast through the eyes of the workers, McLaverty sees it 
through the eyes of a young and innocent boy. Call my brother back, the story 
of a Rathiin boy whose family move to Belfast and Lost fieids, the story of the 
Griffin family, again deal with working-class life, the latter’s setting varying 
between Belfast and the peaceful fields of the Bann. Always there is the contrast 
between life in the country and amid the jangle of the city. So McLaverty’s 
characters tend, as with so many other novelists, to escape to the sweeping hills 
above the lough. There may sometimes be too much detail in his writing, but 
I found no sign of that in the superb descriptions of Smithfield Market and the 
pet-shop in Gresham Street. As with Ervine, dialect is used, but so skilfully 
that it never intrudes on the reader’s eye. In the short story, The Game Cock, 
which also has a partial Belfast setting, McLaverty produces his contrast between 
city and country life again through the eyes of a boy. 

Mention of Smithfield reminds me of Hubert Quinn’s Hold back the 
shadows, another story of an Ulster boyhood, ‘where there is an excellent 
description of the bookstalls: “Somehow he had the notion that a book should 
always have a gallant appearance and be set off in a worthy manner. It was a 
terrible thing, he thought, when a book lost its dignity”. And of H. M. Pim’s 
little volume of essays Unknown immortals in the Northern City of Success, 
wherein he describes famous characters of Smithfield, the ‘“ Willick Woman’’, 
“Monsieur among the Mushrooms”, and the “Boiler of Bones’. Even though 
{ should not spend so much time quoting, I cannot resist these delicious refer- 
ences to Smithfield Market, which is “ built like a gridiron’. Here “the rancid 
rubbish of our modern world is transformed ... it has come to us from the 
past, delicate and full of dust” and “ Within the walls there are many mysterious 
bins; and it is said that they contain stores against a siege. But the wise ask 
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no questions; for strange tales are whispered of how, when a bin was opened 
centuries ago, it was found to be full of curious skeletons”. 

There are just one or two more novels I must refer to. 

G. B. Irvine’s Lion’s Whelp opens with the story of Queen’s medical students 
in a “ jerry-built red-brick district of the Capital of Northern Ireland .... The 
streets were of the two carts-pass-with-ease style, and paved with small, round 
stones a2 little larger than one’s fist, a device on the part of the City authorities 
which seemed to a'm at producing the maximum noise at the minimum of 
expense”. The scene changes to England and Colorado, but again we find refer- 
ences to Cave Hill, where there is a ‘sense of freedom always, and a strengthen- 
ing of resolve” 

F. L. Green’s Odd Man Out is too well known for me to discuss. But his Mist 
on the waters, in which the action takes place in Bridge Street and in Pelancey’s 
dry-cleaning shop in Shankill, among other places, may not be so familiar. I 
will not attempt an evaluation, but comment quite simply that the resident in 
Belfast can see the story vividly enacted before his mind’s eye since Green uses 
real places, real shops, real offices as the general background for his characters. 
In The Northern Iron, Birmingham introduces several real characters of the 
day in his story of the United Irishmen of 1798 and has a thrilling description 
of a fight with the dragoons in the High Street. 

An extraordinary book, with many extraordinary mistakes, appeared in 1933 
—April Gift, by Jean Herbert. Lynette, the heroine, says on seeing Belfast 


“Oh, what a desolate place! Worse than Birmingham!” But (then she sees 
the City Hall, its dome lit by sunlight, and she realises that ‘“ there must be good 
stuff in a city with such a watchword... Pro Tanto Quid Retribuamus?.. .” 


With two exceptions, I can do no more in the time at my disposal than to 
list other novels dealing wholly or partly with Belfast. W. A. S. Douglas’s Long 
John Murray; Mrs. Agnes Romilly White’s Mrs. Murphy buries the hatchet; Hugh 
Shearman’s A Bomb and a Girl (the fantastic story of Stanislas McOstrich, who 
blows up his hated professor) and The Bishon’s Confession; Rosa Forbes, by 
George Buchanan; L. M. Foster’s The Bush that Burned; J. Heron Lepper’s The 
North East Corner, which has an account of a duel on the beach of early 19th 
century Whitehouse; Fred Turner’s Friends: a temperance tale, by EB. M. Hoare, 
which deals with real characters under fictitious names; Miss Gray’s: Love Story: 
an old Belfast Romance; on all these and others I would like to spend more time. 
But I must content myself by reference to only two more. 


First, P. P. O’Sullivan’s Dr. Blair; or, Irish Protestants under Home Rule, 
which opens on Cave Hill in the year 2010. No sound rises from the shipyards, 
where muffled rivet drivers have been introduced. There are flying races to 
Larne and back and in 1951, we learn, there were remarkable storms, a large air- 
ship was lost in the Atlantic, there were earthquake shocks, sunspots and showers 
of meteoric stones; and in 1952, the ascent from Malone Road of people who 
believed the end of the world had come. O’Sullivan wais less of a itrue prophet than 
Robert Cromie of North Parade, who in The Crack of Doom, published in 1895, 
forecast with remarkable accuracy the invention and use of the atomic bomb, 
although he set his story in the year 2000 A.D. 

Belfast has of course produced detective story writers of great merit: J. J. 
Connington, Michael Innes, Freeman Willis Crofts, J. J. Corbett, Oliver Martin, 
Gerald Abraham, Charles Barry. Surprisingly few references are made to Belfast, 
although both Michael Innes, in The Journeying Boy and Crofts in Sir John 
Magill’s last journey do bring in the city. The former speaks of “ Belfast grimly 
utilitarian and shrouded in rain... it suggested rather various detritus from the 
less appealing parts of Glasgow washed across the Irish Sea during the darker 
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years of the nineteenth century”. But there was one very early detective story: 
John Shaw’s The Diamond Merchant, published in 1898, which gives interesting 
details of old streets and lanes now no more. 


Short stories about Belfast and especially about typical Belfastians are 
numerous and in general of a high standard. In The Belfasters, Donn Byrne 
speaks of “the cable-cars rushing by brusquely and short-temperedly, a ‘get out 
of the way and be damned to you’ in their crashing abrupt passage”. Sam Hanna 
Bell’s short stories often deal with working class and even “ low-life”’ characters 
and scenes. In their delineation, I seem to see a resembiance between his 
Belfastians and the people of my own native county of Lancashire. Ruddick 
Millar, John Boyd, Arnold Hill are among others who have used Belfast for 
inspiration. 

The Belfast and Ulster poets of our own day have treated the city well, both 
in the quantity and the quality of their writing. It would be hard in any one 
area to find such a fine group of poets as Richard Rowley, Louis MacNeice, John 
Hewitt, Alice Milligen, W. R. Rodgers, Robert Greacen, to mention only a few, 
Writing in 1923, St. John Ervine said Richard Rowley “is writing poetry of a 
quality which makes the poor twitterings of the Celtic twilighters seem like the 
repeated rhetoric of Moonlighters”. Rowley has done for ihe city and the ship- 
yards what some novelist still needs to do. His passionate love for Belfast shows 
in almost every line: 

“Stern City! dear grey Mother of mine...” in the City Beautiful, City Dawn, 
Nature and the City, and the often quoted Jslandmen. 

“Terrible as an army with banners, 
Through the dusk of a winter’s eve, 
Over the bridge 
The thousands tramp... .” 

He is equally skilful in the dialect. He has a fine sense of proportion and 
rhythm, a vivid imagination and a closeness of observation which in my estima- 
tion place him in the front line of Anglo-Irish poets of any age. 

“Splendid the ships they build, 
More splendid far 
The hearts that dare conceive 
Such vastness and such power”. 


Louis MacNeice has written little about Belfast; he was “... born in Belfast 
between the mountains and the gantries. To the hooting of lost sirens and the 
clang of trains’. He sings of the Belfastman: 

“The hard cold fire of the Northerner 

Frozen into his blood from the fire in his basalt 

Glares from behind the mica of his eyes 

And the salt carrion water brings him wealth”’. 

John Hewitt, I think, has written little about the city. From Conacre: 
“And yet should these high chimneys tumble down, 

the gantries sag and fall, and nettles crown 
the festered mounds of rust above the marsh, 
and herons rest, and kittiwakes fly North 
over the banks where bridge and rigging met, 
there is but little that I should regret.” 

It is not surprising, with Ulster’s tradition of song and ballad, that there 
are many older poems, anonymous and otherwise, which would bear quoting at 
length. 

“Oh, PU go down unto Belfast to see that seaport gay”. 
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Mary of Sweet Belfast Town, you may remember, ends: 
“And as he had great riches 
His love for to crown, 
They live quite contented in old Belfast Town”. 
Among other anonymous ballads is the amusing Scavenger’s Brigade, the 
story of a Donegal boy who joined that gallant band of Belfast workers. 
Speaking of traditional verse reminds me of Francis Craig’s Ballad to a 
traditional refrain. 
“Red brick in the suburbs, white horse on “the wall, 
Eyetalian marbles in the City Hall. 
O Stranger from England, why stand so aghast? 
May the Lord in his mercy be kind to Belfast”. 
and again: 
“Tt’s to hell with the future and live on the past; 
May the Lord in his mercy be kind to Belfast”. 
The City Hall) In his Ode on the tercentenary of Belfast’s first municipal 
charter, Samuel K. Cowan hit on some ingenuous rhyming: 
= . no fear have we 
That storm can wreck, or stress becalm us; 
And such a gallant king is he! 
Pro tanto quid retribuamas?” 
And again, in his Ode on the opening of the City Hall: 
“Within these stately walls 
May Peace abide with Progress! and Debate 
Follow where duty calls, 
Quick-marching ever to the good and great”. 
The mountains have naturally inspired the poets. 
James H. Cousins: 
“behind high Divis who of old 
had shouldered passing cloud on cloud”. 
Thomas Carnduff: 
“And in a far-off alien land 
Though fairer scenes I see, 
The slopes of Ben Madigan 
Will e’er be home to me”. 
Francis Davis, “The Belfastman ”’: 
“But Divis mountain Side, Jane, 
Our holy home shall be”. 
Then, too, there is James Cousins’ Ben Madighan, in 47 cantos. But to me 
the greatest by far is the poem ‘“ Mountain shapes”, by Alice Milligan: 
“And it is not high Lurig Edain that looks from the 
Antrim shore, 
Nor thy wooded slopes, Slieve Donard, nor thy gates, 
O Barnes Mor, 
Dear is each peak of Donegal, but there’s one that 
I love more. 
Look up from the streets of the city, look high 
beyond tower and mast! 
What hand of what Titan sculptor smote the crags 
on the mountain vast? 
Made when the world was fashioned, meant with the 
world to last, 
The glorious face of the sleeper that slumbers above 
Belfast”. 
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Alice Milligan will be remembered too in Belfast for her series of poems 
called “ Up the Falls”: 
“<The Falls’ that meant the hedges 
That in the old days bordered the road edges 
When Irish was the speech of those who came 
Seaward this way and gave the place aname.... 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, whose unaffected, sincere and independent methods 
were praised by Swinburne and Stopford Brooke, wrote little verse about Belfast. 
But he left us in Corby MacGillmore a flowing prose account of the fight on 
Ben Madigan. 


Speaking of dialect verse a few minutes ago reminds me of an early collec- 
tion, published in Belfast in 1844: 


A Collection of Poems and Songs on Rural Subjects, by Robert Huddleston. 
He wrote most of his verse in Ulster Irish which, he says, “some in their un- 
meaning eccentricity may term Scotch... .” In his little poem, Lammas Fair, 
which has 95 verses, he presents a picture of bygone types and places. The “ Lang 
Bridge’, the Horse Market, Poultry Square, Smithfield: 

“In Smithfield as I toddled through, 
The dread uproar was deavin’; 
Wi’ tinsel’d frock, an’ painted brow, 
The puppit show seemed lievin’”’. 

My English voice is unequal to the task of quotation although I would like 
to read to you his rombustious verses On Salts: 

“The King o’Doctors in a trice, 
Is guid clean salts’’. 

Robert Greacen wrote somewnere that there is “an antipathy to the arts 
in Belfast ... the artist must fight his environment and break it, or go into the 
linen business.” Thomas Carnduff said “there is something about the atmos- 
phere of the city which suffocates genius at its birth... A Belfast poet has about 
as much chance of recognition in his native city as a sparrow would have in the 
peacock enclosure at Bellevue”. And cf course there has always been the jibe 
against Belfast that she exports her finest writers. I wonder. Can any environ- 
ment stifle genius? It may cramp talent, but genius will not be denied. Thomas 
Carnduff himself I tnink reaches greater heights when he writes of the things 
he knows most intimately. His poems on the yards in Songs of an out-of-work 
and Songs from the shipyards are to my way of thinking much finer than his 
verses about Cave Hill and other natural features: 

“We are the men of Belfast, 
Her sinews, marrow and bone, 
By the graft of our brain and our muscle, 
We fashioned for her a throne; 
And people, or lord, or parson, 
Class, or creed, or clan, 
It’s little we care for the title, 
If they play the part of a man”. 

Ruddick Millar’s verse should not be overlooked in a paper of this kind. His 
Cut Flowers, inspired by the flower-sellers of Belfast, his The Dome (of the City 
Hall) “breathing a benediction on the town”, Six P.M. : 

“The Albert strikes, the sirens scream, 
The hammer and the pen are downed .. ..” 
all testify to that love of the city which characterises all our poets—love, not 
necessarily pride. 


” 
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Playwrights, too, have dealt handsomely with Belfast, although there is 
perhaps a tendency towards comedy and farce. Among the comedies I think of 
are Joseph Tomelty’s Right again, Barnum, with its many references to the 
Crumlin and Shankill Roads: Ruddick Miliar’s Yow’ll never know your luck and 
his new play Arty; St. John Ervine’s Friends and relations set in the home of the 
“last of the Leppers”’ as near to Belfast as makes no difference; Hugh Quinn’s 
Mrs. McConaghy’s Money, which is exceptionally faithful in its delineation of 
Belfast working-class life; Cecil Cree’s A Title for Buxey—a Shore Road house; 
and some of George Shiel’s plays, of course, although the setting is sometimes 
difficult to place. And, too, there is MacLaughlins Ulster comedy, the second act 
of which takes place in ‘‘ the Assize Court in Belfast ’—Maggie McFadden’s breach 
of promise case. 

Historical plays about, the city are not lacking. The action of Jack Loudan's 
Henry Joy McCracken takes place in a military barracks in Ann Street and ina 
room in the Exchange Buildings, in the Corn Market. I recall, too, a five act play, 
The Ford of the Farset, by the former headmistress of Downey House School, Miss 
Mary A. Gardiner. This covers a period of nearly 360 years, scenes DSeing enacted 
in the Castle of ‘ Belfirste’, 1574; the Chichester Arms, High Street, 1637; the 
Farset Flax Spinning and Weaving Company, 1939. 


“ Straight ” plays include Loudan’s The Ball turns once (a grocery shop in the 
Lisburn Road district) and Siory for to-day; St. John Ervine’s Mixed marriage and 
The Ship, in which he turns for inspiration to the shipyards, and Carnduff’s 
Workers, Machinery and Trailors. 


What now remains? The essay, the vignette, the random comment. The field 
of selection is very wide and I am going to refer only to a few instances which 
attracted my interest. Ruddick Millar's The Voice of the City, a study of a Belfast 
newspaper boy; Helen Waddell (born in Tokyo, but an Ulsterwoman just the 
same) writing of the stone frock-coated statues round the City Hall standing with 
their feet firmly planted among the geraniums; Denis Ireland’s Statutes round 
the City Hall, pawky, vivid descriptions of Belfast life; Lynn Doyle’s An Ulster 
Childhood; Robert Lynd’s essays; Cathal O’Byrne’s studies in As I roamed out. 
These are just a few recollections. I think too of John Dowling’s Suburban 
Symphony, a description of the Lenoam Road, a “... gilt-edged, leafy suburb”. 
You visit the Leonam Road. “ ‘Up the Shankill,’ yes. ‘Up the Falls’, yes. ‘Up the 
Belmont’, perhaps. But never, never, never, ‘up the Lenoam’”. Do you remember 
how he writes of ‘the King’s College... fianked by ...a large new addition .. . 
that expresses the desire of the architect to perpetuate the style of the air raid 
shelter’? On the Lenoam Road, there “broods a sense of solidity and stolidity, 
of long establishment and even of inviolability”. 


There are many books excluded from my talk this evening: some because I 
have been unable to see copies of them, others because time demanded a fairly 
rigorous selection. Please forgive me if I have omitted those you eccnsider should 
have been included. But one result of preparing this paper has been to turn my 
mind especially to a study of neglected Ulster novelists on, which I have now been 
engaged for some time. Before I end I want to return to my earlier remarks about 
the novel. It does seem to me that the dramatic rise of Belfast over the last 150 
years, the shipyards, the factories, present a glorious opportunity for the novelist 
who can combine genius and inspiration with patient research. I fee! sure thai 
novelist, when he appears, or she, will be someone who can say with John 
Dowling: ‘All in all, I am a citizen of no mean city. London has its Regent Street; 
Paris has the Champs-Elysées; but in spite of the lure of far-off fields, my heart 
will never be really very far away from Donegall Place.” 
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J. C. BECKETT, M.A. 


For almost three quarters of a century most historical writing about 
eighteenth century Ireland has been dominated by the work of Froude and 
Lecky; and their combined effect has not been lessened by the great differences 
between them in outlook and sympathy. For these differences, which must strike 
even the casual reader and which must sometimes, at least, appear fundamental 
to the more serious student, do in fact cover a great degree of similarity in 
approach and interpretation. For both men eighteenth century Ireland was 
the Ireland of the protestant ascendancy. Froude, indeed, admits this explicity 
in his title, The English in Ireland in the eighteenth century; but Lecky’s 
attention is equally confined to the same section of the community—it is 
significant that his History of Ireland in the eighteenth century appeared 
originally as part of his History of Engiand in the eighteenth century. There is 
another strong resemblance between the two historians, in that they both 
regarded the closing decades of the century as of predominant importance. This 
is particularly true of Lecky, whose work may not unfairly be described as a 
history of Ireland from 1780 to 1800, with an introductory section on the earlier 
part of the century. The reader who goes to Froude and Lecky for an account 
of Irish history in the eighteenth century (and where else is he to go?) can 
hardly help carrying away the impression that events were significant only as 
they affected the landlord class and their immediate allies and dependants, and 
that between the battle of the Boyne and the outbreak of the war of American 
independence Ireland was, for the most part, in a state of political stagnation. 
With the former of these impressions we are not here directly concerned. But 
it may be pointed out that the course of history often makes clear what was 
significant in the life of an earlier epoch: both Froude and Lecky wrote before 
the advent of the Gaelic revival, and more recent work, especially Daniel Corkery’s 
Hidden ireiand,! has helped to reveal the eighteenth century basis of that potent 
movement. The second impression ieft by a study of Froude and Lecky—namely, 
that for the greater part of the eighteenth century Ireland was politically 
stagnant—is of direct consequence to our present study, for it is inevitably bound 
up with our views on the Irish parliament. Here again, our knowledge has been 
enlarged and our outlook modified by recent research. During the past decade 
a great deal has been done to elucidate the political backgrounl of the ‘ patriot’ 
movement, and to trace the complicated currents of Irish parliamentary life 
and public opinion through the long period of apparent quiescence.2 


We need not here attempt to summarize the general history of the kingdom; 
it is sufficient to point out that the total significance of the Irish parliament 


1. D. Corkery, The hidden Ireland: a study of Gaelic Munster in the 
eighteenth century. (Dublin, 1925.) 


2. See especially R. B. McDowell, Irish public opinion, 1750-1800 (London, 
1944): J. L. McCracken, ‘The conflict between the Irish administration and 
parliament, 1753-6,’ in Irish historical studies, iii. 159-79; ‘The Irish viceroyalty, 
1760-73. in Essays in British and Irish history (London, 1949), pp. 152-68. Dr. 
McCracken has also examined some aspects of the subject very thoroughly in 
his unpublished work, ‘Central and Local administration in Ireland under 
George II, 
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in the eighteenth century cannot be assessed without bearing in mind that it 
was the active centre of political life throughout the whole century and not 
merely for a brief period at the close. It is easy to over-emphasize the change 
in its character brought about by the liberties gained in 1782; in constitutional 
structure and personal composition parliament was substantially the same sort 
of body at the end ot the century as at the beginning. The electoral system 
underwent some minor modifications, but ‘Grattan’s parliament’ was no more 
truly representative of the whole people than any of its predecessors. Throughout 
the century parliament remained an assembly of landlords and the allies of 
landlords, and there is littie reason to doubt that in its general temper (though 
not always, perhaps. in its specific actions) it represented fairly accurately the 
outlook of the whole landlord class. Again, throughout the entire period its 
members were open to bribery, and decisions often rested upon a judicious 
distribution of places, titles and pensions. All this makes it quite unhistorical 
to distinguish sharply between the Irish parliament before anc after 1782. 
Whatever can he said of it as representing, or failing to represent, the population, 
or any section of the population, at any one point in the century, can be said 
of the century as a whole!; and if we are to understand not only the achievements 
of ‘Grattan’s parliament’ but also the circumstances in which Irish parlia- 
mentary independence ended, we must remember this continuity. 


It is, however, of fundamental importance to note that this continuity does 
not stretch back beyond the revolution of 1688-90. Formally, it is true, the Irish 
parliament had a long history: the continucus list of statutes begins with the 
year 1310, the surviving journals of the house of lords date from 1634, those 
of the house of commons from 1613. But the Irish parliament as we know it 
in the eighteenth century begins in 1692. During the middle ages parliament 
had met fairly frequently, but for the greater part of the period it represented 
no more than a small portion of the country—in the later fifteenth century only 
the four ‘obedient shires’ of the Pale. Jn the sixteentn century, as the Tudor 
conquest advanced, it represented a progressively wider area. But its meetings 
became much less frequent. In Elizabeth’s reign there were only three 
parliaments in ail; and each of these was called to deal with some specific 
question, and dissolved when its work was done. In James I’s reign there was 
only one parliament, which sat at intervals between 1613 and 1615.2. In Charles I’s 
reign, under Wentworth’s deputyship, parliament was called more frequently, but 
it was used simply as an instrument of royal policy; and though on Wentworth’s 
fall from power it showed some spark of independent spirit? the outbreak of 
the insurrection of 1641 and the ‘war of the three kingdoms’ made any normal 
constitutional development impossible. With the restoration, parliament was 
called once again, and sat from 1662 to 1666. But by that time it had accom- 
plished its two great tasks, the land settlement and the augmentation of the 
royal revenue, and sc was dissolved. Throughout the remainder of Charles II’s 
reign proposals for calling another parliament were frequently brought forward, 


1. It is true that Roman catholics enjoyed the parliamentary franchise up 
to 1727, and had it restored to them in 1793, but they exercised little or no 
pet ee a influence at elections, and they were debarred from membership of 
parliament. 


2. See T. W. Moody, ‘The Irish Parliament under Elizabeth and James I,’ in 
R.1.A. proc. xlv, section C, No. 6 (1939). 


3. The house of commons drew up a “ Remonstrance ” and asserted its rights 
in other ways. (Commons Journals ,Jreland, i, 162 ff.) 
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but in fact none met; and save for the illegal assembly! under James JI—the 
so-called ‘patriot parliament ’—there was no parliament in Ireland from 1666 
until 1692. But from that time onwards parliament met regularly. It will be 
seen, then, that the continuous history of the Irish parliament extends over 
littie more than one hundred years. Only between 1692 and 1800 was Ireland 
in reality what she had long been in name, a parliamentary monarchy. When 
this is realized the wonder will appear not that the Irish parliament was corrupt 
and irresponsible (it was both of these, and there were many reasons why it 
should be) but rather that, with all its disadvantages and in a relatively short 
space of time, it achieved such a degree of maturity as it did. 


The post-revolution era, in which the parliamentary system which we are 
now to consider operated, had certain well-marked characteristics. By 1691 the 
Williamite conquest of Ireland was complete and the whole country lay once 
more open to English influence. It is instructive to compare and contrast the 
position with that of 1603. Then also a conquest had been completed, and then 
also a new era in Irish history and in Anglo-Irish relations had begun. But the 
difference between the two situations is more significant than the resemblance. 
During the seventeenth century a strong protestant population, composed mainly 
of new English and Scottish settlers, but containing also some native Irish and 
Old English elements, had been built up. An administrative and legislative system, 
effective over the whole country, had been established, and was waiting to be 
put once more into operation after the chaos of the revolutionary war. Ireland 
had been reconquered not only for the English crown, but also for the ‘ English 
in Ireland ’—the ‘protestant ascendancy.’ 


The distinguishing mark of the ascendancy was essentially religion, and not 
racial origin. And the same is true on the other side, for the terms ‘ Irish’ 
and ‘Roman catholic’ had become interchangeable, though in fact the ‘ Irish’ 
contained a very large Old English element, and their leaders were drawn mainly 
from the Old English nobility and gentry. The religious division, which had been 
hardening ever since the accession of Elizabeth, was made absolute by the 
revolutionary war. In one sense the term ‘protestant ascendancy’ may be 
used to cover the whole protestant population. This not only included the great 
bulk of the land-owning class, but soon came to have also a virtual monopoly 
of the professions. Roman catholics could not be Kept out of trade, but on 
the whole the majority of the wealthy merchants were protestants (though 
the number of prosperous Roman catholics increased as the century progressed). 
Within the protestant population, however, there was a natural concentration 
of political power in the hands of the landlords, and it was they who formed 
the ‘protestant -ascendancy’ in the narrow sense. Their influence rested 
essentially upon their control of land, and in one way their interests were in 
conflict with those of the protestant middle classes and the protestant tenantry. 
But all three groups were held together by their common fear of the Roman 
catholic majority. Thus we may say that protestant Ireland in the eighteenth 
century had a double character. If we consider the whole protestant population, 
the ‘ protestant nation,’ as it is sometimes called, we find within it the same sort 
of conflicts-—class against class, dissenters against churchmen, party against party 
—as we find in the English nation of the same period. But when we consider 
the protestant population in relation to the Roman catholic majority we find 


1. The legality of this parliament has been re-asserted in recent years; but 
apart from the question of James II’s title at the time of its assembly, the 
procedure required by Poynings’ Law was not followed, for obvious reasons . 
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that it forms a much more homogeneous body. The threatened (and partly 
realized) split in that body at the end of the century helped to produce a chaotic 
situation in which Ireland’s parliamentary independence was destroyed. 

The protestant ascendancy was in origin and purpose a colonial garrison, 
and in some respects it never ceased to be English; but it developed special non- 
English characteristics of its own, and it also developed a spirit of independence. 
This was in part the natural result of the very existence of a separate legislative 
and administrative system, in part the result of a conflict between English and 
Irish interests, especially in trade. The combined operation of these two forces 
produced the protestant nationalism of the eighteenth century. This nationalism 
did not derive its inspiration from the Gaelic struggle against English conquest. 
Its protestantism made this impossible: the commemoration of William III and 
the battle of the Boyne continued. It did, however, assume a certain continuity 
in Irish history, so that the claims and precedents of the medieval period could 
be invoked. But in spite of partial success this protestant nationalism had a 
fatal weakness—it could neither ally itself with the majority, nor ignore the 
threat which the very existence of that majority constituted. In the long run 
it might have to depend once more, as in 1690, upon help from England. The 
more secure it felt, the more bitterly did it resent English interference and 
limitations imposed by English authority. But it could not afford to press that 
resentment beyond a certain point, the point at which the protestant ascendancy 
within Ireland might be endangered. Herein lay the abiding dilemma of the 
Anglo-Irish protestant, which had caused Ormonde, in 1647, to surrender Dublin 
to English rather than to Irish rebels; and which, in 1800, was one of the main 
factors behind the Irish parliament’s surrender of its separate existence. 

t may be asked why, in the cireumstances described, the Irish parliament 
was able to establish a stronger constitutional position than it had ever held 
before. The answer is twofold. First, the completeness of the Williamite victory 
in the civil war had left the protestant population in a position of such security 
that it could afford to take a more independent line than formerly, and felt 
able to assert its rights, even against England. Secondly, the hereditary revenue 
of the crown was no longer equal to the normal expenses of government, and 
parliament alone could make up the difference. A similar financial situation 
had arisen at the time of the restoration: but on that occasion parliament had 
so amply increased the hereditary revenue as to destroy its own financial control; 
and since parliamentary supplies were not needed parliament could be dispensed 
with. The parliament which met in 1692 took a more cautious line, and made 
only temporary grants. In Anne’s reign, it became customary to grant such 
‘additional duties* for two years at a time; and thenceforward parliament had 
to be called at least every second year. 

The increasingly important part which parliament now began to play in 
Irish political life made it essential for the government to exercise effective 
control over it; to understand the problems which this involved we must examine 
its structure and composition. The Irish parliament was closely modelled on 
that of England. It had its house of lords, with bishops and temporal peers, 
and its house of commons, with representatives of the counties, the cities, the 
boroughs and the university. The Irish house of lords was much less numerous 
than the English, and the part played by the bishops was much greater. The 
bishops numbered twenty-two (including the four archbishops); the total number 
of temporal peers was considerably greater, but their effective voting stfength 
was reduced by various factors: Roman catholics were excluded by their refusal 
to take the oath of Supremacy; some irish peers were normally resident in 
England; not all of those resident in Ireland took their seats, and of those who 
did many were intrequent attenders. As a result the bishops often formed a 
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majority of the house. Dr. McCracken has calculated that in the first session 
ot parliament in the reign of George II the house of lords met on fifty-three 
occasions, and that on thirty-seven of these the bishops were in a majority, 
and on three others the number of spiritual and temporal lords was equal. 
This episcopal predominance tended to decline. In the session of 1737, when 
there were sixty-seven meetings of the house, the bishops were in a majority 
on eighteen occasions only, and in equal strength on four.! But as late as 1745 
Lord Chesterfield, then lord lieutenant, could say that the house of lords ‘in truth 
consists only of the bishops.’2 In the latter half of the century the number ot 
temporal lords rose sharply (by 1775 it had reached 142), while the number of 
bishops remained the same. But since a great number of the new peers were 
absentees, and sometimes. especially among the later creations, Englishmen with 
no connections in Ireland, the attendance did not show a corresponding rise, 
and episcopal influence in the house remained very considerable Throughout 
the century the bishops were among the most active, and, from the lord 
lieutenant’s point of view, most reliable members of the house. One natural 
result was that great political importance attached to episcopal appointments. 
Since men of Irish birth, no matter what their descent or politics, were looked 
upon with some suspicion there was a tendency to prefer Englishmen. This 
policy was most consistently pressed by Hugh Boulter, archbishop of Armagh 
trom 1724 to 1742, himself an excellent example of a political bishop, who made 
it his great duty to support and strengthen the ‘English interest’ (i.e. the 
interest of the English government) in Ireland. In spite of this, throughout 
the century as a whole, the proportion of English to Irish appointments increased 
little if at all, though it is true that the more important sees usually went to 
Englishmen. With the aid of the bishops, whose hope of further promotion 
depended wholly on the crown, and of the placemen among the temporal peers 
the lord lieutenant could usually count on a majority in the lords. Control of 
the house of commons was more troublesome, and, in Ireland as in England, 
was a matter of greater importance. 

The Irish house of commons consisted of 300 members: sixty-four elected 
by the thirty-two counties; 234 by 117 cities and boroughs; two by Trinity College, 
Dublin. It was, in theory, a representative assembly, authorised to speak and 
act for the whole nation; but by far the greater part of the population was shut 
out from all share in it. The Roman catholics were completely excluded from 
the house by law, for in 1692 the Irish parliament had applied an English act 
of the previous year, which, by requiring all peers and members of the house 
of commons to take certain oaths and subscribe a declaration against 
transubstantiation, made it impossible for any but protestants to take their seats.4 
Between 1727 and 1793 Roman catholics were excluded even from the parlia- 
mentary franchise.5 In the economic and social conditions of the period these 
restrictions were not, perhaps, very significant, for protestant domination was 


1. J. L. McCracken, ‘Central and local administration in Ireland under 
George II,’ pp. 73-4. (Q.U.B. Library.) 

2. Chesterfield to Newcastle, 29 Nov. 1745 (Chesterfield letters, ed. B. Dobrée, 
iii, 708. Quoted by J. L. McCracken, op. cit., p. 73.) 

3. Of the twenty-two sees men of Irish birth held nine in 1703, ten in 1724, 
eleven in 1742, ten in 1765, eight in 1782, ten in 1798. Only six sees had a 
majority of Irish-born occupants between 1691 and 1800: Clonfert, Down, Elphin, 
Killala, Limerick, Tuam. All of these were relatively remote and unimportant. 
4. William and Mary c. 2 (English statutes). 


5. They were excluded by 1 Geo. Ic. 9 and readmitted by 33 Geo. III c. 21 
(Irish statutes). 
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amply secured by control of land and wealth; but this formal exclusion of Roman 
catholics from full civic rights became.a serious grievance in the later part 
of the century 

Protestant dissenters, though not under any legal disablities in respect of 
parliament, were in practice almost completely shut out from parliamentary 
influence by their social and economic status. There were none in the house 
of lords, and very few in the house of commons: Bishop King reckoned them 
at ‘hardly ten’ in 1696, and about half-a-dozen twenty years later.! They 
suffered somewhat from the effect of the sacramental test, imposed in 1704, which 
drove them out of the corporations, in some of which they had exercised a 
predominant influence?; but parliamentary elections in the boroughs were so 
generally under landlords’ control that this can have made little difference. 
In the north the dissenters formed a considerable proportion of the county 
elecorate, and cccasionally, though not often, they defied their landlords: in 1715, 
for example, Colonel Upton, a presbyterian and a whig, was returned for County 
Antrim against the united efforts of the bishop, the clergy and the bulk of the 
landlords.’ A similar spirit appeared even more strongly towards the end of the 
century, and the presbyterian vote was probably. decisive in securing the election 
of Robert Stewart (afterwards the famous Lord Castlereagh) for County Down 
in 1790.4 Even apart from the formal exclusion of Roman catholics and the 
practical exclusion of protestant dissenters, who formed between them the great 
bulk of the population, the Irish house of commons, considered as a representative 
assembly, suffered from all those abuses familiar to students of English parlia- 
mentary history. There were boroughs in Ireland as ‘rotten’ as any in England: 
Barrow was 2 mountain of sea sand, without a single inhabited house, Clonmines 
had only one, Harriston had none. Even in boroughs which had a larger 
population the parliamentary franchise was often confined to a small group, 
under the control of a ‘patron’ who was usually a neighbouring landlord, and 
the buying and selling of seats was at least as widely practised as in England. 
Not only, then, did parliament fail to represent the population as a whole, it 
did not even fairly represent the anglican minority to whom alone full civic 
rights were accorded. 

This defectiveness as a representative body, which the Irish parliament 
shared with the English, was not necessarily, in the circumstances of the 
eighteenth century, a source of weakness. But in Ireland the force of public 
epinion was stili further weakened by the absence of regular general elections, 
until the life of parliament was limited by the octennial act of 1768.6 The Irish 
parliament, however, suffered far more seriously from the fact that it was a 
distinctly subordinate legislature, with important constitutional limitations upon 
its power. The first of these was the right claimed by the English parliament 
to legislate for Ireland, a right which, fully exercised, would have made an Irish 
parliament superfiuous. But in fact the right was used with great caution, and, 
at least from the Tudor period onwards, the crown was careful, at every crisis, 
to secure the formal concurrence of the Irish parliament. The claim of the 


1. Bp. King to Bp. Lloyd of Lichfield, 15 Dec. 1696 (R. Mant, History of the 
Church of Ireland, p. 69); same to Bp. Ashe of Clogher, 8 Feb. 1716 (T.C.D., King 
correspondence). 

2. The sacramental test was imposed in Ireland by 2 Anne c. 6 (Irish statutes). 
For its affect on the position of protestant dissenters in corporate towns see 
J. C. Beckett, Protestant dissent in Ireland (London, 1948), pp. 48-9, 140. 

3. Conduct of the dissenters (Dublin, 1712), p. 48; J. S. Reid, History of the 
presbyterian church in Ireland (Belfast, 1867), ili, 70-1. 

4. J.S. Stevenson, Two centuries of life in Down (Belfast, 1920), pp. 279-80. 

5. E. Porritt, The unreformed house of commons (Cambridge, 1909), ii, 18'7. 
6. 7 Geo. III c. 3 (Irish statutes). 
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English parliament is clearly, but moderately, expressed in a report of Sir Heneage 
Finch to the privy council in 1671: ‘.... there may be sometimes a necessity 
of passing a law to bind in Ireland, when a parliament cannot be called in 
Treland; and then ’tis fit to be done here. Sometimes an act may he necessary 
there, when no parliament can be conveniently called here, or advised with if it 
be called; then ’tis fit to be done there.) This English claim was by no means 
universally admitted in Ireland and very early in the post-revolutionary era it 
was publicly challenged in one of the most famous of Irish political pamphlets. 
William Moiyneux’s Case of Ireland’s being bound by acts of parliament in 
Engiand, stated. The challenge was at once taken up in England, where alarm 
had already been 2roused by the independent attitude of the Irish parliament. 
The English commons condemned the book—asserted their determination to 
‘preserve and maintain the dependence and subordination of Ireland to the 
imperial crown of this realm,’ and besought the king ‘to take all necessary care, 
that the laws which direct and restrain the parliament of Ireland in their actings, 
be not evaded, but strictly observed .... and to discourage all things, which 
may, in any degree tend to lessen the dependence of Ireland upon England.’3 
Twenty years later, this determination was given statutory expression in the 
Declaratory Act (generally known as the ‘Sixth of George I’) ‘for the better 
securing the dependency of the kingdom of Ireland on the crown of Great 
Britain.’ This act laid down ‘that the said kingdom of Ireland hath been, is 
and of right ought to be, subordinate unto and dependent upon the imperial 
crown of Great Britain, as being inseparably united and annexed thereunto, and 
that the king’s majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the lords spiritual 
and temporal, and commons of Great Britain in parliament assembled, had, hath 
and of right ought to have full power and authority to make laws and statutes 
of sufficient force and validity to bind the kingdom and people of Ireland.’ 

This supremacy of the English parliament was much more important in 
principle than in practice. No effort was made, for example, to impose direct 
taxation upon Ireland. And even in Jess important matters a practical limitation 
was recognized. ‘Thus, when the English government was making a sustained 
and unsuccessful effort, between 1731 and 1733, to induce the Irish parliament 
to remove the sacramental test, in so far as it affected dissenters, the idea of 
passing the necessary legislation in England, over the head of the Irish parliament, 
was never seriously considered. 

The independence of the Irish parliament was far more narrowly restricted 
by one of its own statutes— Poynings’ law,’ passed in the reign of Henry VII.6 
This had been originally intended to safeguard the rights of the crown, and, 
indeed, the liberty of parliament itself, against the encroachments of an over- 
mighty chief governor; but by the end of the seventeenth century the chief 
governor was no longer in a position to be dangerous, while the power of parlia- 
ment had grown, and it was now the latter which suffered from the limitations 
imposed. Poynings’ law, as originally passed, had been modified by subsequent 
legislation and by custom, and in the period we are discussing its operation was 
as follows: Before the Irish parliament could meet, the chief governor and council 
had to certify the king and council in England, under the great seal of Ireland, 


1. T. Carte, Crmonde (ed. 1736), ii, Appendix, p. 82. 
2. Dublin, 1698. 

3. Commons’ Journals, England, xii, 336-8. 

4. 6 Geo. Ic. 5 (English statutes). 

3. J. C. Beckett, Protestant dissent in Ireland, pp. 83-96. 

See D. B. Quinn, “The early interpretation of Fovaes Law, 1494-1534,’ 
in Irish historical studies, ii, 241-54; R. D. Edwards and 'T. W. Moody, ‘ The history 
of Poynings’ Law: part I, 1464- 1615,’ ibid., ii, 415-24. 
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the reasons why parliament should be called, and send over the bills to be laid 
before it. The king and council would then, if they saw fit, send a licence, 
under the great seal of England, for the holding of a parliament, and return 
the bills or such of them as they approved, with any changes which they desired. 
These bills would then be presented to the Irish parliament, which might pass 
or reject but could not amend them. If passed, the chief governor would give 
the royal assent in the usual way. Further bills might be sent over during the 
session, and would be subject to the same process. This procedure had not been 
a. source of grievance in the Tudor period, but by the eighteenth century it would 
have been intolerable if parliament had not been able, within the framework of the 
system, to establish some measure of initiative in legislation. At least as early 
as the seventeenth century it had become usual for the house oi commons to 
appoint, at the beginning of the session, a committee to consider what measures 
were desirable, and on the basis of this committee’s report it asked the chief 
governor to prepare the necessary bills. Out of this grew the more elaborate 
procedure of ‘heads of bills.’ These ‘heads’ constituted a bill in all but form; 
they could be debated and amended, and, if finally agreed upon, were presented 
to the chief governor for transmission to England. This process was, from the 
Trish point of view, a very unsatisfactory one. The council might refuse to 
transmit the ‘heads,’ or might alter them before transmission, and even if the 
heads were transmittea they might be suppressed in England or might be sent 
back with some unpalatable alteration. In this last case, the Irish parliament 
must accept or reject the bill in its final form, and so sometimes found itself 
faced with a choice between losing a measure which it wanted and accepting 
it in a form, or with conditions, of which it disapproved- 

These statutory limitations on the freedom of the Irish parliament were 
symbols of Ireland’s position as a dependent kingdom, symptoms rather than the 
cause of a fundamental weakness arising from the inevitable absenteeism of the 
crown. Here Ireland was affected by the course of constitutional development 
in England after the revolution; for as real authority passed more and more 
from the hands of the monarch into the hands of a cabinet representing the 
dominant party in the house of commons, so the lord lieutenant came to be the 
nominee, not of the king in person but of his government.! It must be remembered 
that the lord lieutenant was the actual as well as the nominal head of the 
executive, and with the lord lieutenant a member of the English cabinet the 
Irish executive became in effect an extension of the English, and changed 
according to the change of party fortunes in England, irrespective of opinion in 
Ireland. The natural result of this state of affairs has been clearly described 
by Lord Roseberry: 

‘The Irish executive was appointed in England solely with reference to 
English considerations; the parliament through which this executive had 
to pass its measures was an Irish parliament, elected, so far as it was freely 
elected, with reference to Irish considerations. The government and its 
policy were entirely exotic; and the attempt to root them in Irish soil was 
a perpetual strife with nature. An artificial temperature had to be formed 
for them, and that was corruption. A means of bringing the government and 
the parliament into relations had to be found, and that was corruption. 
A means of carrying government measures through parliament had to be 
discovered, and that was corruption. For a government which rules in 
disregard or deflance of parliament must resort to bribery or resort to force. 


1. On the position of the lord lieutenant at this time see J. L. McCracken, 
‘The see er ae 1760-73,’ in Essays in British and Irish history (London, 
1949), pp. -68, 
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There was no force available; corruption therefore was the indispensable 
agency. The absolute severance of the executive and the legislature both 
in nature and origin produced an unnatural and unworkable condition of 
affairs; and it was only by bribery that the machine could be set going 
at all’! 
The general truth of this cannot be denied, and it gives a just enough picture 
of the state of affairs during the great crisis with which Roseberry was principally 
dealing—the passing of the act of union. But when he extends his description 
backwards, as he does, to embrace, apparently, the whole of the eighteenth 
century, it becomes an over-simplification. Bribery was certainly, throughou: 
the whole period, a main factor in Irish politics; but it is not, by itself, a sufficient 
explanation or description of that very complicated syssem. But though Roseberry 
over-simplifies the situation he hits on its central problem-—the relations between 
executive and legislature. It was the nature of these relations which most 
sharply distinguished the Irish parliamentary system from the English, and 
decided the characteristic features of the former. The lord lieutenant was the 
effective head of the administration, but unlike the English prime minister he 
was not also at the head of a party which could control a majority in the house 
of commons. The situation was made more difficult by the fact that from 1700 
onwards, for more than sixty years, the lord lieutenant habitually spent most 
of his time in England, coming over for about six months every two years to 
conduct a session of parliament. During the session his great task was to secure 
the passage of the necessary money-bills, and to prevent too close an inquiry 
into the expenditure of previous grants. To accomplish this task he had to devote 
himself, during the whole of his visit, to the ‘management’ of the house of 
commons. It was an exhausting business. A secretary of 1715 reports on the 
situation as follows: 

“We have made a good sessions of it but it was not without much 
application and industry. We were forced to meet every night with the 
chief of our friends to provide against next day’s battle. The rest of the 
day was spent either in the house or in running about to solicit the members 
and keep our forces together .. . . and had this work lasted for a week longer 
it would have killed us all.’2 
This laborious maintenance of a government majority was an unending 

task while parliament was in session, for there were no stable political divisions, 
no regular parties whose support, once secured, could be steadily relied upon. 
The Irish house of commons has been compared to a highland army, a collection 
of clans or groups, each gathered round a chief. It was with these chiefs that 
the lord lieutenant and his agents had to deal, and their support had to be 
secured by titles, places and pensions for themselves and their dependants. 
A majority so constructed was apt to disintegrate. 

As well as the ever-present influence of personal rivalries and ambitions 
there was another, and greater, danger against which it was impossible to guard 
in advance. Any measure which caught the public imagination as detrimental 
to Ireland might arouse that ‘protestant nationalism’ to which reference has 
already been made, and the result would be public demonstrations in Dublin and 
a flood of protests and addresses from grand juries and corporations throughout 
the kingdom. There was always in the commons a small core of discontent— 
‘the standing, sour opposition of the house,’ as a contemporary described it— 


, Roseberry, Pitt, p. 194. 
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which was eager to support such a movement, and the whole house, in spite 
of its unrepresentative character and the selfishness of its members, could some- 
times be very sensitive to this sort of public opinion. On occasion, the bulk of 
the government’s allies would be swept into the ranks of the opposition. until 
the very office-holders, whose duty it was to support the lord lieutenant through 
thick and thin, would hesitate to stand out against the popular will. But an 
opposition of this sort had even less cohesion than the mercenary majority of 
the government. The lord lieutenant had only to wait for the excicement to 
subside, reconstruct his party and gc on as pefore. In short, the Irish house of 
commons consisted of a government party, fluctuating and unreliable, which 
might be defeated, bu2 could never be put out of office, and an even more unstable 
opposition which might occasionally be victorious, but could never come in. 

The danger to which government was exposed by these unstable conditions 
was dramatically revealed in the fanious affair of ‘Wood’s halfpence.’! Ireland 
was short of copper coinage and a patent was issued under which William Wood 
of Birmingham was authorised to mint half-pence and farthings for Ireland, 
to the value of £100,000. There was an immediate uproar throughout the kingdom. 
It was asserted that the amount was greatly in excess of what was needed, that 
the patent had been obtained by bribery and that the coins themselves were 
worth far less than their face value. The Irish parliament joined in on the 
popular side. Both houses presented addresses to the crown; the commons 
delayed the voting of supplies and passed a resolution calling on the collectors 
of revenue not to accept the new coins. All the endeavours of government to 
win support, or even to retain the shaken loyalty of parliamentary office-holders, 
were in vain; and the agitation was only calmed by the complete ending of the 
patent. 

This was a serious defeat, but the lesson was not lost, and almost at the 
same time there came into Irish political life a man well qualified to retrieve 
the situation for the ‘ English interest ’—in 1724 Hugh Boulter became archbishop 
of Armagh. Boulter realized that the instability of the existing system was 
damaging to government, and that there would be a great advantage in having 
a reliable parliamentary majority. It was to provide this that the so-called 
‘undertaker’ system was evolved, and though Boulter was by no means solely 
responsible for this it was in line with his general policy. The effect of the 
undertaker system was to transfer responsibility for the management of the 
house of commons from the lord lieutenant and his secretaries to a small group 
of influential members, the most important of whom was generally the speaker. 
These undertakers? between them could control a majority in the house, at 
least in normal circumstances, and were ready to guarantee the passage of 
government measures in return for a considerable share in patronage. Lord 
Chesterfield, who was lord lieutenant in 1745, describes the kind of bargain which 
was made: 

‘Your excellency or your grace wants to carry on his majesty’s business 
smoothly, and have it to say, when you go beck, that you met with no 
difficulties; this we have sufficient strength in parliament to engage for, 


1. It was this controversy which called forth Swift’s famous Drapier’s letters. 
The best edition is that of Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1935), which has a useful 
historical introduction (pp. ix-]xvii). 

2. The ‘undertakers’ were so called because they ‘undertook’ government 
business in the house of commons. Lord Charlemont offers a punning comment: 
“These men were, as everyone knows, styled “ undertakers’; and justly were they 
so, as from education,. and from habit, they certainly were well fitted to preside 
at he funeral of the common weal,’ (Quoted in M, J. Craig, Volunteer earl, 
p. 103.) 
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provided we have the favour and countenance of the government; the money, 
be it what it will, shall be cheerfully voted; as for the public you shall do 
what you will, or nothing at all, for we care for that no more than we suppose 
your grace or excellency does, but we repeat it again, our recommendations 
to places, pensions, etc., must prevail, or we shall not be able to keep our 
people in order.’ These are always the expressed, or at least the implied 
conditions of these treaties.* 

In its actual operation the system was rather more complicated than this 
picture would suggest. There are various aspects of it which deserve special 
attention. First, the undertakers could by no means guarantee the automatic 
passage of every government measure. This was clearly demonstrated at the 
very point at which the undertaker system seemed to have been incontestably 
established by the election of Henry Boyle as speaker of the house of commons 
in October 1733; for this was immediately followed by the final failure of the 
government’s effort to secure the repeal of the sacramental test in so far as it 
affected protestant dissenters.2 Secondly, the system necessarily left a certain 
amount of patronage, and the political power which accompanied it, in the hands 
of Irishmen. The undertakers, if they were to perform their task, must be able 
to reward their ‘troops,’ and if the administration was to rely on their support 
it could not refuse to listen to their advice nor run directly counter to their 
wishes. It was, in fact, almost impossible to prevent their engrossing a virtual 
monopoly of political influence; and though this influence was normally at the 
disposal of the government, the lord lieutenant found his practical power seriously 
hampered. The general situation was in some respects like that which had 
existed in the early Tudor period: the undertakers, like the earls of Kildare, 
maintained a formal loyalty and prevented the development of a strong anti- 
English faction, but in doing so they established a semi-independent power of 
their own. The power of the undertakers lacked, of course, the strong material 
basis of that of the Kildares, but it was by no means negligible; and just as the 
Tudors had found that the only practicable alternative to Kildare rule was to 
send over an English chief governor backed by an English army, so the English 
government of the eighteenth century found that the only alternative to the 
undertaker system was to send over a resident lord lieutenant and support him 
with its full authority. 

For a long time no cabinet was willing to take such a strong line. The Duke 
of Dorset, for example, when he was lord lieutenant for the second time, in the 
1750’s, found himself at variance with the undertakers of the day, and even the 
most important office-holders refused to support his policy; but when he urged 
the government to dismiss them and appoint reliable men in their places his 
advice was neglected, he himself was recalled and the opponents of government 
bought off instead of being punished.3 This apparent helplessness of the govern- 
ment is to be explained, partly at least, in terms of the English party politics 
of the period; and it was the altered situation in England which helps to account 
for the determined effort which brought the whole system to an end in the 
1770’s. This was the work of Lord Townshend, who was lord lieutenant from 
1767 to 1772, and who remained in residence during the whole period. As a 
contemporary observer put it, ‘the gentlemen of the house of commons were 
taught to look up to him not only as the source but as the dispenser of every 


1. Chesterfield to Bp. Chenevix of Waterford, 23 May 1758 (Chesterfield 
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gratification. ... Thus were the old undertakers given to unders:and that there 
was another way of doing business than through them.i But the fact that the 
lord lieutenant had taken the management of the house of commons once more 
into his own hands did nothing to reduce the amount of bribery, for the basic 
problem of the relations between executive and legislature remained. 

One of the most important effects of the destruction of the undertaker 
system was that it opened the way for the formation in the house of commons 
of a strong ‘patriot’ party, which put forward an expanding programme of 
constitutional reform. The activities of the patriots both in and out of parliament, 
the influence of their allies the volunteers, the disastrous course of the American 
war and the fall of Lord North’s ministry all combined to modify Anglo-Irish 
relations, and in 1782 a series of English and Irish statutes established that 
system of government which is sometimes known as the ‘constitution of 1782’ 
and sometimes as ‘Grattan’s parliament.’ The voluminous literature to which 
that exciting period has given rise has made us familiar with its men and 
measures, and I do not wish to re-tread a well-marked path: But I would urge 
once more the vital importance of recognizing the continuity of Irish parliamentary 
history before and after 1782. This contiuuity is not merely institutional and 
personal, it is rooted in the fact that the essential problem of relations between 
executive and legislature remained unsolved. After 1782, as before, the Irish 
executive was nominated and directed from England and the greater degree of 
independence enjoyed by the Irish parliament only increased the possibility of 
a clash. The ‘constitution of 1782’ could never have provided a final settlement; 
in more peaceful times it might, perhaps, have provided a basis from which such 
a settlement could have developed. But the times were far from peaceful, and 
the twenty years’ war with France made the task of co-ordinating two independen: 
legislatures within the British monarchy at once more difficult and more 
important. Besides, the revolutionary fervour spread to Ireland, and the movement 
for further constitutional reform shaded off into a conspiracy to establish an 
independent republic. Fitzgibbon (afterwards Lord Clare) had foreseen the 
danger of a separist movement as far back as 1789, when he warned the house 
of commons, ‘.... the only security of your liberty is your connection with 
Great Britain, and gentlemen who risk breaking the connection must make up 
their mind to a union. God forbid I should ever see that day; but if ever the 
day on which a separation shall be attempted may come, I shall not hesitate 
to embrace a union rather than a separation.’? Ten years later the possibility 
of a separation was far stronger, and the dangers it involved infinitely greater, 
not only for the protestant nation, but for the whole British monarchy and 
for the cause of liberty in Europe. And the obvious, if not the only alternative 
to a separation was, as Fitzgibbon had declared, a legislative union with Greai 
Britain. In its manner of accepting that alternative the Irish parliament 
certainly made an unedifying end, but, all the circumstances considered, it 
might not unfairly be describedd as a war casualty. 


1. T. Campbell, Philosophical survey of the south of Ireland (1778), pp. 58-9. 
2. The most important of the Irish acts are (i) ‘ An act to regulate the manner 
of passing bills’ (21 & 22 Geo. III c. 47) which modified Poynings’ law: (ii) ‘An act 
ror redress of erroneous judgments’ (21 & 22 Geo. III ec. 49) which prohibited 
appeals from Irish courts to the British house of lords; (iii) ‘An act for securing 
the independency of judges’ (21 & 22 Geo. III c. 50) which gave the judges 
security of tenure. An act of the British parliament (22 Geo. III c. 53) repealed 
the ‘Sixth of George I.’ 
_ 3. Parliamenvary register (Dublin, 1790), ix, 48 ff. A considerable extract 
(including the passage quoted above) is printed in E, Curtis and R. B. McDowell, 
Irish historical documents, pp. 224-6, é 
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APPENDIX. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND BETWEEN THE ENACTMENT 
OF THE ‘SIXTH OF GEORGE I’ AND ITS REPEAL. 


J. C. BECKETT anp A. G. DONALDSON. 


The object of this appendix is to indicate the extent and the nature of 
British legislation binding Ireland between the enactment of 6 Geo. Ic. 1 and 
its repeal, After some hesitation we decided to exclude acts which, though 
professing to bind all subjects of the crown, are expressed in general terms, and 
do not mention Ireland by name. This had been the subject of debate in the 
seventeenth century, and Blackstone was of opinion that generai words were 
sufficient to bind Ireland.! In coming to our decision we were, however, 
influenced by the following considerations: 

(a) The numerous occasions on which Ireland was mentioned specifically 
in general legislation led us to believe that the practice was to make it 
clear whether or not an act was intended to apply in Ireland 
In some cases (e.g. 1 Geo. 1 st. 2 c. 14, extended by 14 Geo. II c. 38) 
an act in general terms was later made specifically applicable in Ireland; 
from which it may be deducted that the act did not apply originally, 
or at least that there was doubt about its applicability in Ireland. 

(c) Though we have been unable to find any judicial decisions in the 
eighteenth century bearing on the subject, there is at least one later 
decision supporting our view. I Keith v. Protection Marine Insurance Co, 
(1882) 10 L.R.Ir. 51. the Irish Exchequer Division considered the statute 
19 Geo. II c. 37, which prohibited insurance policies on ships belonging 
to ‘any or his majesty’s subjects.’ Acting on the principle that they 
“ought not, when this statute does not profess to legislate for Ireljand, 
construe it as if it did’ (per Dowse B. at p. 59) the court held that the 
act was inapplicable.2 

For these reasons we felt justified in excluding general acts of the kind 
mentioned. We also felt that, in the absence of any contemporary authority on 
the point, a list of the acts which vrinia facie bound Ireland would be of greater 
value than one which included acts not containing any definite indication that 
Ireland was within their scope. We have, however, made one exception to this 
rule. Where an act which bound Ireland was amended by a subsequent act in 
general terms we have included the amendment on the ground that it would 
affect the interpretation of the original act. Thus, all amendments of 9 Anne ec. 11 
dealing with the post office have been included, though only some of the amending 
acts mentioned Ireland. 

We have excluded acts prohibiting or restricting the import into Great Britain 
of various commodities from Ireland, unless they were in some way effective 
in Ireland, e.g. by imposing on Irish officials duties connected with the export 
of such commodities, or by providing penalties to be enforced by Irish courts. 

We have divided the acts which we list into three categories: 


(b 


raat 


1. Harris, Hibernica (ed. 1770), pt. me pp. 29-30, 185-8; Blackstone, 
Commentaries (15th ed., London, 1809), 9 ff. 

2. The other eround of the decision was at the statute did not come within 
the scope of 21 & 22 Geo. IiI c. 48 (Ir.) which confirmed certain categories of 
British acts. 
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(a) Those which constitute special legislation for Ireland, 

(b) those which apply to Great Britain and Ireland alike, 

(c) those which apply primarily to Great Britain, in which Ireland is 

included only incidentally, or for administrative purposes. 
This is, of course, only one of many possible systems of classification, but it 
seemed to us the most useful for our purpose. In some cases it has been difficult 
to decide in wnat category a particular act should be placed, and some of our 
decisions may be disputed; but the general conclusions to be drawn from this 
survey are not likely to be affected by such points of detail. 

The descriptions of the various statutes in the lists do not purport to be 
exhaustive, but merely indicate generally the subject-matter of the relevant act. 
We have no: mentioned sections of acts unless they were specially important, 
e.g. where an act dealing with some subject such as customs made provision 
for different matters, only some of which affected Ireland. 


A ACTS WHICH CONSTITUTE SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND 


The total volume of legislation under this head was not great—forty-two 
acts in a period of some sixty years. An examination of the list tends to reduce 
both the extend and the significance even of this small volume. Ten of the acts 
were merely continuations or confirmations of earlier acts. Two others extended 
existing British legislation to Ireland; so that though their form was that of 
special legislation their effect was to place Ireland on the same footing as Great 
Britain. There were acts which conferred material benefits on Ireland, 
e.g. 15 Geo. III c. 45, which granted an additional bounty, to be paid out of 
British revenue, on fiax-seed imported into Ireland. Several of the acts passed 
during the later part of the period, though formally binding upon Ireland, did 
in fact remove or relax restrictions imposed by earlier legislation. When 
allowances have been made on all these grounds there remain only about a 
dozen acts which can be regarded as new special legislation imposed on Ireland 
in the interests of Britain 


A Acts which consiitute special leaislation for Ireland 


6 Geo. Ic. 11, s. 39 Forfeited estates 
6 Geo. I ec. 21, ss. 62, 63 Customs and excise 
ss. 64-6 Shipment of wool 

i Geo: LT st. 1,-c: 21, s. 9 India goods 

7 Geo. I st. 1, c. 22 Forfeited estates of duke of Ormonde 

4 Geo. II ¢c. 15 Importation from the plantations to Ireland 

5 Geo. II c. 9 Importation of hops into Ireland (re-affirms 
9 Anne c. 12) 

5 Geo. II ec. 21 Exportation of woollen goods from Ireland into 
foreign parts 

6 Geo. II c. 13 Importation of sugar into Ireland 

11 Geo. II c. 18 Continuing 6 Geo. II ec. 13 

12 Geo. II c. 21 Exportation of wool and woollen goods from 
Ireland 

12 Geo. II c. 22 Jurisdiction of Irish excise commissioners 

14 Geo. II c. 38 Seamen (extends 1 Geo. II c. 14 to Ireland) 

19 Geo. II c. 12, ss. 19 ff Against (a) importation of foreign glass into 
Ireland (b) exportation of glass from Ireland 

19 Geo. II c. 23 Con. 6 Geo. II ec. 13 


21 Geo. LT ie. 32 Leases made by the Mercers’ Company of London 
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24 Geo. II c. 14 Trish property of the Mercers’ Company of London 

25 Geo. II c. 7 Verbal correction of 24 Geo. II c. 14 

26 Geo. II c. 11) Exportation of wool from Ireland to Great Britain 

26 Geo. II c. 32, s- 5 Con. 6-.Geo. IL ¢.713 

29 Geo. II c. 26 Con. 6 Geo. II c. 13 

31 Geo. II c. 36, Ss. 3 Con;-6 Geo. HE c. 13 

Geo; TIT, c. 9 Con. 6 Geo. II c. 13 

3 Geo. III c. 22, s. 9 Smuggling 

4 Geo. III c. 15, ss. 4, 5, 19 Making permanent 6 Geo. II c. 13 

5 Geo. III c. 29, s. 5 Exportation of raw silk from Ireland 

5 Geo. III c. 43, s. 30 Against the shipping of spirits from Ireland 

6 Geo. III c. 46, s. 6 Exportation of gum arabic and gum senega from 
Great Britain to Ireland 

8 Geo. III c. 13 Augmentation of the army in Ireland 

11 Geo. III c. 56 Crown lands: forfeited estates, Ireland 

12 Geo. III c. 55 Trade between Great Britain and Ireland 

13 Geo. III c. 17 Lord Blessington’s will 

14 Geo. III c. 79 Morcgages on lands in Ireland 

15 Geo. III ec. 31, s. 21 Newfoundland fisheries (extends 11 Geo. III ec. 38 
to Ireland) 

TbeGeo:, Til. ¢. 45; ss- 1,2 Clothing, etc., for Irish troops serving in the 
colonies 

ss. 3,4 Bounty on flax-seed imported into Ireland 

16 Geo. III c. 41 Con. bounty on flax-seed provided by 15 Geo. III 
c. 45, ss. 3, 4 

18 Geo. III c. 45, s. 6 Con. bounty on flax-seed provided by 15 Geo. III 
c. 45, ss. 3, 4 

18 Geo. III c. 55 Direct exportation from Ireland to British 
plantations and settlements 

18 Geo. III ec. 61 Forfeited estates, Ireland 

19 Geo. III c. 35 Tobacco-growing in Ireland 

20 Geo. III c. 6 Irish trade: exportation ot wool and glass 

20 Geo. III c- 10 Irish trade with the plantations 

20 Geo. IIT c. 18 Trade between Great Britain and Ireland; Irish 


trade with the Levant 


B. ACTS WHICH APPLY TO GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND ALIKE. 


The great bulk of British legislation for Ireland during the period under 
review falls into this category. The essential characteristic of these acts is that 
they impose no restrictions or regulations on Ireland which are not at the same 
time imposed on Great Britain. In the post office acts these regulations are not 
absolutely identical, but the general purpose of the acts, in so far as they relate 
to Ireland, is to treat the Irish post office as part of the whole British postal 
system. ‘ , 

The great majority of the acts in this section are concerned with trade and 
shipping. Some of them bind Ireland only in that they impose the same 


1. This act removed restrictions imposed by 10 & 11 William III ec. 10, and 
permitted the export of wool from any port in Ireland to any port in Great Britain. 
Three earlier acts (25 Geo. II c. 14, 25 Geo. II c. 19, 26 Geo. II ec. 8) had 
permitted import of wool from Ireland into Lancaster, Great Yarmouth and Exeter, 
respectively. But these acts were concerned only with import into Britain, and 
so can hardly be regarded as applicable in Ireland. 
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regulations upon Irish as upon British ships and seamen; others lay down 
conditions for the import or export of goods, which are to apply to the whole 
British Isles. Some of these shipping acts depended for their effectiveness upon 
such general application—this is particularly true of the long series of quarantine 
acts and cattle distemper acts, in whose success Ireland was as much concerned 
as Great Britain. On the other hand the numerous acts relating to the import 
and export of corn trenched upon what might be regarded as the natural field 
of the Irish parliament.! 

We have put the long and regular series of mutiny acts and marine mutiny 
acts in separate lists. 


B Acts which apply to Great Britain and Ireland alike 


6 Geo. I c. 18, ss. 18 ff Commercial undertakings 
6 Geo. Ic. 21. s. 49 Tobacco 
ss. 51, 52 Post office 

7 Geo. I st. 1, c. 3 Quarantine 

8 Geo. Ic. 8 Quarantine 

8 Geo. I c. 10 Quarantine 

8 Geo. Ic. 17 Shipwrecked mariners 

12 Geo. I ec. 28, ss. 21-4, 33, 34 Trade with the Isle of Man 

1 Geo. II st. 1, ¢. 5 ; Demise of the crown 

1 Geo, II st. 2, c. 13 Quarantine 

1 Geo. II st. 2, c. 23 Demise of the crown 

2 Geo. IL c. 7 Greenwich Hospital 

3 Geo. II c. 36 Skerries light-house 

4 Geo. II c. 18 ‘Mediterranean passes’ 

6 Geo. II c. 34 Quarantine 

7 Geo. II c. 19 Importation of hops into Great Britain or Ireland 

9 Geo. II c. 25 Shipwrecked mariners 

© Geo. II c. 30 Against foreign enlistment 

10 Geo. II c. 14 Shipwrecked mariners 

14 Geo. II c. 3 Exportation of grain and provisions from Great 

14 Geo. II c. 39 Britain or Ireland 

15 Geo II c. 35, s. 5 Survey of coasts of Great Britain and Ireland 
Interpretation of 14 Geo, II c. 3 

17 Geo. II c- 36 Importation into Great Britain or Ireland in 
foreign-owned ships 

17 Geo. II c. 39 Against correspondence with the sons of the 
pretender 

18 Geo. II c. 24 Penalties for stamping foreign linens as of British 
or Irish manufacture 

18 Geo. II c. 31 Greenwich Hospital 

19 Geo. II c. 5 Cattle distemper 

20 Geo. II c. 4 Amending 19 Geo. II c. 5 


1. In 1767 there were complaints in the Irish house of commons about the 
issue of a proclamation forbidding export of corn (grounded upon a British act 
which included Ireland) at a time when the Irish parliament was sitting. The 
lord lieutenant (Townshend) suggested that Ireland should be excluded from 
another such act, then under consideration, in view of the fact that the Irish 
parliament was itself preparing heads of a bill for the purpose. Townshend to 
Shelburne, 8 Dec. 1767 (Cal. home office papers, 1766-9, No. 656). C.f. Commons jn., 
Ire., xiv, 424, 425, 428 (30 Nov., 2 Dec., 7 Dec. 1707). 


Geo 
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Geo. II c. 33, s. 4 
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. II ec. 25 
; Ite. 30 
S00 ees} 


. Il ec. 44 

II c. 46, s. 23 
IT i¢.- 13 
pC 23 

II c. 24 

II c. 54 

II c. 26 

II c. 31 

II c. 6 

II -c: 13, ss. 7, 8 
Ife. -18,.'s::12 


II c. 34, s. 1 

II c. 14 

II c. 8 

PE c.. 17 

II c. 34, ss. 19, 20 
ID ee ot 

II c. 9 


II c. 20 
Tse: 2578. 25 
IIc. 1 

IE e710, s. 28 
Il ¢. 27 
Tees 25.8. 1 
IIc. 8 

II c. 25, s. 15 
III c. 8 

III c. 24 

III c. 25 

III c. 27 

III c. 30, s. 11 


TT c5/32 

III c. 39 

III c. 43, ss. 31-3 
III c. 5 : 

III c. 53 

III c. 3 

III ¢c. 1 

IiI sess. 2, c. 1 
IiI c. 1 

III c. 35, ss. 6, 7 
III c. 39, ss. 9-11 


Tile. 1 


Pardons for treason 

Naval courts martial 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Appeals from admiralty courts in prize cases 
Post office (amending 9 Anne c. 11) 
Concession to Moravians in taking of oaths 
Consolidation of naval law 

Discharged soldiers 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Workmen 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Regency 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Insurances on foreign ships 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Quarantine 

Post office 

Levant trade: against importation into Great 
Britain or Ireland of goods infected with plague 
Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Con. 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Quarantine 

Against foreign enlistment 

Importation into Great Britain or Ireland 
Exportation of corn from Great Britain or Ireland 
Importation of corn and flour into the British 
Isles 

Con. and amending 19 Geo. II c. 5 

Extending 22 Geo. II c. 44 to include militia-men 
Importation and exportation of corn 

Seamen in the Royal Navy 

Repealing 25 Geo. II c. 26 

Con. 30 Geo. II c. 1 

Exportation of corn 

Courts of admiralty 

Discharged soldiers, etc. 

Post office 

Post office 

Regency 

Exportation of grain from Great Britain or 
Ireland to the Isle of Man 

Exportation of corn 

Against illicit trade with the Isle of Man 
Trade with Faroe Isles 

Exportation of corn 

Oath of abjuration 

Exportation of corn 

Con. 7 Geo. III c. 3 

Exportation of corn 

Exportation of corn 

Post office 

Cattle distemper: importation of hides 
Exportation of corn 
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10 Geo. Til c. 42, ss. 1-31 Indemnity for persons who have taken office 
without qualifying themselves according to 
English or Irish test acts 


10 Geo. III c. 45 Cattle distemper 

11 Geo. III c. 1 Exportation of corn 

11 Gec. III c- 37 Exportation of live cattle 

12 Geo. IIT c. 1 Exportation of corn 

12 Geo. III c. 51 Con. 10 Geo. III c. 45 

12 Geo. III c. 67, s. 16 Incorporation of the Marine Society 

13 Geo. Ilf c. 3 Exportation of corn 

13 Geo. III c. 26 Sale of British-built ships to foreigners 

14 Geo. III c. 42 Importation of light silver coin 

14 Geo. III ec. 70 Calling in of deficient gold coin 

14 Geo. III c. 71 Exportation of tools 

14 Geo- III c. 86, s. 18 Con. 10 Geo. III c. 45 

15 Geo. III c. 31 Newfoundland fisheries (for s. 21 of this act 
see list A) 

16 Geo. III c. 5 Intercourse with the rebellious colonies 

16 Geo. III c. 47 Amending 15 Geo. III c. 31 

16 Geo. IIT c. 54 Con. 14 Geo. III c. 42 

17 Geo. III c. 41, s. 5 Customs: Baltic trade 

18 Geo. III c. 40 Extending the scope of 17 Geo. III ce. 41, s. 5 

18 Geo. III c. 45, s. 5 Con. 14 Geo. III c. 42 

19 Geo. III c. 17 Amending 22 Geo. II c. 33 

19 Geo. III c. 28 Importation in foreign-owned ships 

19 Geo. III c. 48 Shipping and navigation 

19. Geo. III ¢. 67, s. 28 Privateers; naval courts martial 

20 Geo. IIl c. 45 Importation of Levant goods in foreign ships 

20 Geo. III c. 60 Newfoundland fisheries (amending 15 Geo. III 
c. 31 and 16 Geo, III c. 47) 

2b Geo; DIT ic. 19 Importation of flax in foreign ships 

21 Geo. III c. 26 Importation of Levant goods in foreign ships 

21 Geo. III c. 27 Importation from Portuguese plantations 

21. Geo; Tit ¢. 37 Amending 14 Geo. III c. 71 


The Mutiny Acts 


The common form of the annual Mutiny Act passed during the eighteenth 
century was not settled until 1718. The act 4 Geo. I c. 4 empowered the crown 
to make Articles of War and to set up courts martial for the trial of offences 
under those articles in Great Britain, Ireland and the overseas dominions. The 
1718 act also contained a provision (which had first appeared in the statute 
13 & 14 Wm. III c. 2) enabling mutineers and deserters in Ireland to be punished. 
The Mutiny Act was passed in this form until the enactment of 19 & 20 Geo. III 
ec. 16 (Ir.) in 1780 made it unnecessary for the British act to operate in Ireland: 


1. The sacramental test was imposed in Ireland by 2 Anne ec. 6 (Ir.). From 
1719 onwards the Irish parliament passed a series of indemnity acts. The series 
was not perfectly regular, and there was a considerable gap between the expiry 
of 7 Geo. III c. 16 (1767) and the enactment of II Geo. III c. 3 (1771), which the 
act noted above would help to fill. (For list of Irish indemnity acts see J. C. 
Beckett, Protestant dissent in Ireland, pp. 81-2.) 
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accordingly, the last British Mutiny Act to bind Ireland before the legislative 
union was 20 Geo. III c. 12.) 


The following is a list of the acts: 


7 Geo. I st. 1, c. 6 24 Geo. II c. 6 
8 Geo. Ec. 3 25 Geo. II c. 2 
9 Geo. Ic. 4 26 Geo. II c. 5 
10 Geo. Ic. 3 27 Geo. II c. 5 
11 Geo. Ic. 6 28 Geo. II c. 4 
12 Geo. Ic. 3 29 Geo. II c. 3 
13 Geo. Ic. 2 30 Geo. II c. 6 
1.Geo. IP st..-2, ¢. 2 31 Geo. II c. 5 
2 Geo. II c. 2 32 Geo. II c. 5 
3 Geo. IIc. 2 33 Geo. II c. 6 
4 Geo. Ii c. 2 1 Geo. III c. 6 
HiGeo: I-c:. 2 2 Geo. III c. 11 
6 Geo. II c. 3 3 Geo. III c. 7 
T Geo. II ¢c. 2 4 Geo. III c. 3 
8 Geo. II c. 2 5 Geo. III c. 7 
9 Geo. II c. 2 6 Geo. III c. 8 
10 Geo. II c. 2 7 Geo. III c. 10 
11 Geo. II c. 2 8 Geo. III c. 7 
12 Geo. II c. 2 9 Geo. III c. 3 
13 Geo. II c. 10 10 Geo. III c. 3 
14 Geo. II c. 9 11 Geo. III c. 6 
15 Geo. II c. 4 12 Geo. III c. 4 
16 Geo. II c. 14 13 Geo. III c. 10 
17 Geo. II c. 16 14 Geo. III c. 3 
18 Geo. II c. 7 15 Geo. III c. 6 
19 Geo. IT c. 11 16 Geo. III c. 2 
20 Geo. II c. 11 17 Geo. III c. 3 
21 Geo. II c. 6 18 Geo. III c. 4 
22 Geo. II c. 5 19 Geo. III c. 16 
23 Geo. II c. 4 20 Geo. III c. 12 


The Marine Mutiny Acts 


A series of acts regulating the discipline of the marine forces while on 
shore commenced with the statute 28 Geo. II c. 11. Like the Mutiny Acts these 
were annual statutes and they contained provisions for the trial of offenders 
in Ireland. In 1782, as a result of representations from the Irish government,? 
Ireland was excluded from the operation of the act, on condition that a similar 
act would be passed by the Irish parliament. The statute 21 & 22 Geo. III c. 44 
(Ir.) was accordingly passed, and the last British Marine Mutiny Act mentioning 
Ireland before the legislative union was 21 Geo. III c. 9. 


1. On the early history of the Mutiny Acts see Manual of military law 
(5th ed.), pp. 12, 13. 

2. Wiiliam Eden to P. Stephens, 5 Mar. 1782; Carlisle to Hillsborough, 19 Mar. 
1782 (P.R.O., State papers, Ireland, 63/480, ff. 313, 395). 
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The following is a list of the acts: 


28 Geo. II c. il 29 Geo. II c. 6 
30 Geo. II c. 11 10 Geo. III c. 7 
31 Geo. II c. 6 11 Geo. Ill c. 7 
32 Geo. II c. 9 12 Geo. ITI c. 5 
33 Geo. II c. 8 13 Geo. III c. 11 
1 Geo. III c. 8 14 Geo. III c. 4 
2. Geo, THI ¢. 12 15 Geo. III c. 4 
3 Geo. III c. 3 16 Geo. III c. 7 
4 Geo. III c. 8 17 Geo. III c. 4 
5 Geo, III c. 6 18 Geo. III c. 5 
6 Geo. III c. 10 19 Geo. Til c. 8 
7 Geo. III c. 13 20 Geo. III c. 13 
8 Geo. III c. 12 21 Geo. III c. 9 
9 Geo. III c. 7 


C ACTS WHICH APPLY PRIMARILY TO GREAT BRITAIN, IN WHICH IRELAND IS INCLUDED 
ONLY INCIDENTALLY, OR FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURFOSES 


Few of the acts in this brief list were of much practical importance to 
Ireland, but they have some constitutional interest. Their main characteristic 
is that they impose some new duty upon the Irish courts or upon the officials 
of the Irish government. Thus the legislative authority of the British parliament 
over Ireland is asserted, but only, as it were, for convenience: for example, in 
the Bank of England Annuitants Act (30 Geo. II c. 19, s. 64) Irish officials are 
required to provide a certificate to any annuitant resident in Ireland who demands 
it. It should be noted, however, that the mere requirement that the annuitant 
should produce such a certificate would not make the act binding on Ireland 
unless (as is actuaily the case) the officiai is obliged by the act to provide it. 
In a sense, these acts belong to the same category as those in list A, for they 
constituted special legislation for Ireland: but this was not their main purpose, 
and the division is fairly clearly marked. 

We have put the lottery acts (which fall within this category, but which 
require some special notice) in a separate list. 


a 


Acts which apply primarily to Great Britain, in which Ireland is mentioned 
only incidentallu, or for administravive purposes 


6 Geo. I c. 24 Forfeited estates 

4 Geo, II c. 21! British nationality 

11 Geo. II c. 24 Privilege of parliament (affects Ireland only in 
so far as it relates to Irish courts) 

13 Geo. II c. 7, ss. 4, 6 Naturalization of foreign protestants 

20 Geo. II c. 44, ss. 3, 5 Naturalization of foreign protestants 

22 Geo. II c. 45, s. 10 Naturalization of foreign protestants 

28 Geo. II c. 1 Out-pensioners of Chelsea Hospital 

30 Geo. II c. 19, s- 64 Bank of England annuities 


1. This act affected Ireland in so far as it enabled certain fathers to confer 
the status of natural-born subject on their children born out of the liegeance 
of the Crown of England or Great Britain. A natural-born subject who had 
been attainted of treason or who had served in an enemy army might cure this 
defect by professing the protestant religion and residing or holding lands in 
Great Britain, Ireland or the overseas dominions for certain periods and between 
certain dates; the foreign-born children of such persons would then be adjudged 
natural born subects. This privilege did not, however, extend to persons who 
had left Ireland pursuant to the Articles of Limerick. 
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33 Geo. II c. 9, 8. 9 Landing of spirits in Ireland 

2. Geo. IIT c.- 25 Naturalization of foreign protestants 

13 Geo. III c. 25 Naturalization of foreign protestants 

13 Geo. III c. 43, s. 10 Importation and exportation of corn 

14 Geo. III c. 5, s. 1 Exportation of corn 

19 Geo. III c. 5, s. 4 Importation of prize goods (tea) into Ireland 
19 Geo. III c. 37, s. 3 Bounty on hemp imported from Ireland 

20 Geo. III c. 9, s. 3 Repeals 19 Geo. III c. 5, s. 4 


The Lottery Acts 


The statute 29 Geo. II c. 7 (1756) contained a provision that any offence 
committed in Ireland against any British statute ‘for preventing private and 
unlawful lotteries’ was to be punished as if the offence had been committed 
in Great Britain and any penalties recoverable in the courts at Westminster 
were to be recoverable in the courts at Dublin if the offence was committed in 
Ireland. There was in 1756 a considerable code of English and British acts 
concerning unlawful lotteries, and it is suggested that the effect of 29 Geo. II c. 7 
was to make applicable in Ireland (in so far as jurisdiction was conferred on 
the Dublin courts) the acts given in the first part of the list below. Those acts 
given in the second part of the list contain provisions similar to that in the 
1756 act and the last instance of such a provision, 21 Geo. III c. 14, s. 60, is 
now usually cited as the statutory authority for the survival in Ireland of certain 
of the older British acts relating to lotteries. 


Part I 
10 Wm. III c. 23 £500 penalties for unlawful lotteries 
9 Anne c. 6, Ss. 57 £100 penalties for publication of lotteries 
10 Anne c. 19, s. 112 Enforcement of previous acts 
5 Geo. I c. 9, s. 43 Prohibition of lotteries for public lottery tickets 
8 Geo. I c. 2, Ss. 36, 37 Ban on offices for sale of lottery tickets 
9 Geo. I c. 19, ss. 4, 5 Ban on foreign lotteries 
6 Geo. II c. 35, ss. 29. 30 Ban on sale of foreign lottery tickets 
12 Geo. II c. 28 Ban on lotteries 
13 Geo. II c. 19, s. 9 - Certain games deemed to be lotteries 
Part II 
29 Geo. II c. 7 10 Geo. III c: 46 
30 Geo. II c. 5 11 Geo. III c. 47 
31 Geo. II c. 22 12 Geo. III c. 63 
32 Geo. II c. 10 17 Geo. III c. 46 
1 Geo. III c. 7 18 Geo. III c. 22 
5 Geo. III c. 23 19 Geo. III c. 18 
6 Geo. III c. 39 20 Geo. III ec. 16 
7 Geo. III c. 24 21 Geo. III c. 14 
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TWO IRISH PRINTING FAMILIES 
J. R. H. GREEVES. 


At the beginning of the 18th century there were two families, one in Belfast 
and one in Dublin, engaged in the printing business, both of Scots extraction, 
and both very notable in their day; so much so that both have early members 
figuring in the Dictionary of National Biography. I refer to the family of Blow 
in Belfast and that of Grierson in Dublin, who were connected by ities both 
of marriage and of trade, and both ot whom have representatives living in 
Belfast to-day. 

In 1611 Sir Arthur Chichester commenced building his new castle at Belfast, 
which was then no more than a small cluster of houses on the bank of the 
Yiagan where it was joined by a little tributary stream; the sand. and mud 
brought down by the latter had formed a ford across the river, and it seemed to 
Chichester that this would be a good place to found a little town. By his 
exertions a Charter was obtained from James I on 27th April, 1613, incorporating 
the town as a burgh, to be governed by a corporation consisting of a Sovereign 
and 12 Burgesses, and to return two Members to the Irish Parliament. From 
that date Belfast has never looked back. Slowly at first, but at an ever increasing 
rate, the town expanded, growing into the City which we know so well. At 
the time at which my story begins it was still very small, with perhaps a 
thousand inhabitants or less, and among these was one William Craford, who 
was admitted a Freeman of the town on 2nd September, 1680, and was sworn 
‘a Free Burgess, or member of the Corporation, on 4th March (or May), 1686), 
He was a Presbyterian, and one of the members of the 1st Presbyterian Church 
of Belfast, which some of you will know as “ Rosemary Street Non-Subscribing °’(2). 
A prominent townsman, in 1693 he was elected Sovereign; continuing in the 
same office the following year; later, about 1705, he was removed from office as 
“not being qualified according to the Statute”. Nevertheless, he sat as MP. 
for Belfast in 1703 and 1707()(8). He died in 1716, being buried on 14th July in 
that year: his widow survived him, being buried on 13th December. 1729, leaving 
a son David). 

William was a progressive man. In 1690 a printing press had been brought 
over for the use of the Army ot William III, but nothing of its work is known, 
and doubtless it went with the Army when the latter returned to England. 
William Craford evidently felt the need of a local printer in the growing town, 
and in 1694 he was successful in persuading one Patrick Neil, a printer, to come 
over from Glasgow and set up a press in Belfast. Neil brought with him his 
brother-in-law, James Blow, who had been his appreatice in Glasgow(8), and 
they went into partnership with Craford, under the style of “ Patrick Neil and 
Company ’’(2)(3), Very few books printed by Neil are known to exist, but the 
titles of a number are known from advertisements inserted in existing books. 
The earliest of his existing books is ‘The Psalms of David in Meeter ” printed 
in 1699, a copy of which is in the possession of the “ Linenhall Library ”, Belfast. 
A second edition appeared in 1700, of which a specimen, beautifully bound in 
tortoiseshell and silver, was presented to the First Belfast Meeting House in 
1705 by David Smith, a member of the congregation who had been Sovereign 
of Belfast in 1698 and 1699, and is still in the possession of this Church"). 
Inserted in this is a list of books printed by Neil, which includes, besides the 
New Testament, such titles as:— 

“Christ’s Famous Titles and a Believer’s Golden Chain, handled in Divers 

Sermons; together with his Cabinet of Jewels or a Glimpse of Sion’s 
Glory ”, by William Dyer; 
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“The Pilgrim’s Progress’, by John Bunyan; 

“The Bible the best New Year’s Gift—containing the contents of the Old 

and New Testaments in verse”; 

“A choice Drop of Honey from the Rock Christ ”. 

The latest dated book known to be published by him was Robert Craghed’s 
“Advice for assurance of Salvation” published in 1702'5). He died about 1705, 
and in his Will dated 2ist December, 1704, he mentions his brother-in-law James 
Blow, and his children John, James and Sarah Neil; he desires that James Blow 
shall educate his son John, preferably to the printing trade‘). 

James Blow carried on the business. He was born in 1676'9), a younger son 
of John Blow and Elizabeth Wilson. The Blow or Blaw pedigree is of a 
respectable antiquity, commencing with James’s great-great-great-grandfather 
John Blaw (or Bleau) of Culross, Fife, who died before 1543, and whose son 
James had a Charter of Castlehill, Fife, in that year, This James married 
Helen Dewar and died in 1594, leaving five children, of whom, James, who died 
in 1611, married Christian Schorthouse, and was father of Allan Blaw, the 
printer’s grandfather. It has been stated that Allan’s sister Margaret married 
Archibald Primrose of Burnbrae, ancestor of the Rosebery family, but recent 
researches show that the great-grandfather of the 1st Earl of Rosebery was 
David Primrose of Culross, not Archibald of Burnbrae, and that David’s wife was 
Janet Blaw, “said to be of the Castlehill family ”(!!), so that it is not clear what 
relation James Blow was to Lord Rosebery. It is interesting to note that the 
celebrated George Heriot, goldsmith to James VI, married 24th August, 1609, as 
his second. wife, Alison, daughter of James Primrose, Clerk to the Privy Council 
of Scotland, and granddaughter of David and Janet Primrose; also that George 
Heriot’s stepmother (his father George’s second wife) was Christian Blaw'!1)'(8), 

James Blow, the printer. married Abigail, sister of his partner Patrick Neil; 
they had two children, who died young in 1717'8) and two who survived, Jane and 
Daniel, of whom the former married firstly in 1723 Francis Cromey or Cromie, 
Merchant. He was admitted a Freeman of Belfast 21st October, 1725, and was 
doubtless son of an earlier Francis Crumey, Merchant, admitted 28th April, 1676. 
There were two children of the marriage who both died as infants, and Francis 
himself died in 1731, being buried on 6th December of that year'+). Jane married 
secondly, at Belfast, 20th August, 1734, George Grierson, of Dublin, who had 
succeeded Andrew Crook in July, 1732, as Printer to His Majesty). In a letter 
to the Belfast Newsletter written in 1806 by Daniel Blow, it is stated that his 
father printed the first copy of the Bible in 1704, but no copy is known. The 
first dated book printed by him was “An Elegy on Arthur Upton” by Rev. James 
Kirkpatrick, 4to, in 1707. This was followed by many and varied volumes, many 
of which are of extreme rarity. The following are a few of the more important 
with dates of publication. 

1714. The Experienced Huntsman, by Arthur Stringer, Huntsman to Lord 
Kilultagh; 

1722. The Church Catechism in Irish and English; 

1751. An edition of the Holy Bible known as “ Blow’s Bible ”’; 

1755. Another edition of the same 12mo; 

1758. Discourse on the Lord’s Supper, by Henry Groves 12mo and The Youth’s 
Instructor 8vo(5). 

James was also a paper maker: in 1745 James Magee, another Belfast printer, 
published the Belfast Courant printed on paper made by Blow. Blow’s shop was 
in Bridge Street, and, as was the custom, he probably lived at the same 
address(2), After the appointment of George Grierson as King’s Printer, James 
and later his son Daniel printed Bibles for Grierson by contract, Benn mentions 
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a contract by which James agreed to print 8,000 Bibles on behalf of Grierson, but 
does not mention the date). The Blows remained faithful to the Non- 
Subscribers, and many of the books printed by them were on behalf of that 
community. 


James Blow died in 1759'8). During his lifetime a number of additional 
printers started work in Belfast, the first of whom was Robert Gardner, whose 
first known book, ‘The Immortality of the Soul” by John Mitchell 12mo was 
published in 1713. Later came James Magee and many more. 

James Blow’s son, Daniel, carried on the business. Born in 1718, he married 
Catherine Saunders(9), who died 6th April 17616", by whom: he had 6 children: — 

Charlotte, who married John Burden'9); a daughter Mary Ann was born in 
Lisburn 30th November, 1775(*). 

Daniel, who married Mary Moor’). 

Jane, died 26th April, 1774, in her 17th year'®), 

Arthur, born 22nd July, 1757(4). 

Mary, born 22nd December, 1758'4); married John Armstrong’?'. 

James, born 1760(4). 


The first book bearing Daniel Blow’s imprint is “A thanksgiving Sermon ” 
by G. Kennedy, 8vo, published in 1759'5). He continued in business until 1794, 
during which time he printed a large number of books of all kinds, the last 
being, curiously enough, an edition of one of the last two printed by his father, 
“he Youth’s Instructor”, 12mo, published in 1794. This is a collection of pieces 
in prose and verse; an early “ Bell’s Speaker”. Daniel died at Primrose Park, 
Dundonald, 19th March, 1810, in his 92nd year. Four years before his death he 
had written a long letter to the Belfast Newsletter telling something of his 
father’s early days in Belfast, and of the relationship with the Grierson family‘®). 


Although the printing business ceased with Daniel’s death, the family 
continued that of paper-making. James, apparently the youngest son, married 
Mary Reid in 1786, and died in 1853 having had 9 children’9). He and his 
brothers founded the paper-making firm of Blow, Ward and Greenfield‘?), 
(Maria, his youngest daughter married Gerald Ward), who were at 23 
Pottinger’s Entry in 1819(7). Later this became James Blow & Sons, who were 
there in 1831, while in 1841 and again in 1846 William and Edwin Blow, two 
sons of James, were continuing the business at the same address, Edwin living 
at Cromac Lodge and William at 12 Alfred Street and later at Bellville. James 
Blow’s eldest son James, junior, born 1793, was in the same business in Patrick 
Street for a time as we find him there in 1824(7. Edwin Blow, who married 
Margaret Miller and died in 1849, was great grandfather of James Sibbald Blow, 
of Kiltonga, Newtownards, and of Miss Patricia Kertland, M.Sc., well known at 
Queen’s University. After Edwin’s death, the firm was continued under the 
style of W. N. Blow and Son, with Paper Mills at Dunadry and an office at 14 
Rosemary Street”). 

We must now return to the beginning of the eighteenth century, and to 
what had been for centuries a flourishing and important city, the Capital of 
Ireland and the seat of Government ; the city of Dublin. When Belfast was but 
a huddle of huts beside the ford over the Lagan, Dublin had already been for 
centuries a great city, the centre of a large seagoing trade, and the possessor of two 
cathedrals. To this city came, about the year 1703, a young Scotsman named 
George Grierson, a printer by trade, and apparently in easy circumstances. 

If the Blow pedigree is respectable, the Grierson one is distinguished. The 
family held large landed possessions in Dumfries and Kircudbright from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; Gilbert Grersoun, esquire to Archibald, 4th 
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Earl of Douglas, and cousin to Henry St. Clair, 2nd Earl of Orkney, having 
received charters of wide lands at various times between 1400 and 1425. His 
son Gilbert married one of the heiresses of Sir Duncan Kirkpatrick of that Ik, 
who brought further broad lands into the family, among them those of Rockhall, 
which remain with their descendants to this day. The representative of the first 
Gilbert in the 16th generation is Sir Robert Grierson, 10th Baronet. 


I have been unable to ascertain to what branch of the family George Grierson 
of Dublin belonged. There is no doubt that he was of the same family as the 
Griersons of Lag and Rockhall, as his family used (and were very particular 
in doing so) the same arms. George is a very unusual name in the family, and 
taking this fact into account I am inclined to think that this George was the 
younger of the two sons of George Grierson, merchant, admitted Burgess and 
Guild Brother of Edinburgh on 31st October, 1677, by right of his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Allane, Skinner, Burgess and Guild Brother, whom he had 
married on 13th April of that year'!3’), the Marriage Contract being dated 23rd 
March, 1677; in this he was described as “second lawful son to Mr. James 
Greirsone, schoolmaster at Ormiston(!4)”. The latter married Beatrix Levingstoun 
at the Canongate Church, Edinburgh, on 7th February, 165545", I have not been 
able to ascertain his parentage. George and Margaret Grierson had two sons, 
James and George, both mentioned in the Testament of George senior, and 
James was served heir to his father in 169716), and I have an idea that he may 
have been the Rev. James Grierson, M.A., of Edinburgh, 1696, Minister of 
Tingwali, Shetland, who died in 1747, and was the ancestor of Sir Herbert J. 
Grierson, LL.D., of Edinburgh. , 


Anyhow, whoever George Grierson was, he certainly came over to Irelend 
about 1703 and Settled in Dublin, where “‘ immediately on his arrival he set about 
printing large impressions of Bibles and Books of Common Prayer of most sorts 
and sizes, in order that the nation might be sufficiently supplied therewith at 
home, in which undertaking alone he expended above £5,000, besides above £1700 
which he laid out within these six years for printing types, in order to establish 
that art in this nation('7). This he did at ‘The Sign of the Two Bibles and 
King’s Arms’, a house in Essex Street which he purchased for £553, so it is 
evident that he was possesed of Some means; in 1709 he was admitted a Freeman 
of the City of Dublin by special grace!18), and in 1720 he was one of the church- 
wardens of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, in the Registers of which the 
baptisms and burials of his children are entered, so he was evidently an Anglican. 
He seems to have been thrice married; his first wife was buried in St. John’s on 
19th April, 17269), and in the same year he married Constantia, whose surname 
is said to have been Philips, one of the cleverest women of her time, ‘a most 
accomplished scholar and a friend of Dean Swift’, who was of the greatest 
assistance to him in his work. Born of humble parents in Kilkenny, she had, in 
childhood, to help to support her family by needlework, but nevertheless found 
time to get some education from her parish clergyman, and at the age of 18 
years, when she went to Dublin to study obstetrics, she was already “ versed in 
French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew” and had studied Philosophy, Divinity and 
Mathematics. Mrs. Pilkington, who knew her well, and to whom we are indebted 
for much information, tells us that she wrote well in prose and verse. “ Happy 
in a fine imagination, a great memory, an excellent understanding and an exact 
judgment, she had all these crowned by virtue and piety; she was too learned to 
be vain, too wise to be conceited, too knowing and clear-sighted to be 
irreligious(20)”, By her help her husband’s fame as a printer, already well 
established, was greatly enhanced. As well as Bibles and Prayer Books he had 
already published many works, including a translation of Dupin’s Ecclesiastical 
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History in 3 folio volumes, which appeared in 1722-24. With Constantia’s help he 
published a series of editions cf Classical Authors, known as “ Grierson’s 
Classics”. In 1727 they published editions of Justin and Terence, the latter 
edited by Constantia and dedicated to the son of Lord Carteret, then Lord 
Lieutenant, with a Greek epigram. In 1728 appeared Persius, with an English 
version by Thomas Sheridan, and in 1729 Ovid; this year also saw the first Irish 
edition of Paradise Lost. In 1730 was published Tacitus, edited by Constantia and 
dedicated in Latin to Lord Carteret; this edition is said by Dr. Harwood, the 
Classical Bibliographer, to be “one of the best edited books ever delivered to the 
world”. Another publication was “An Abridgment of the History of England”, 
written by Constantia; at the time of her death she was engaged on an edition 
of Sallust(2!), 

On 23rd October, 1727, a King’s Letter was issued appointing Grierson to the 
office of Printer General to His Majesty in Ireland, and this was confirmed by a 
Patent dated 1st December of the same year'22". On 20th February, 1729/30, Lord 
Carteret wrote to the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, informing 
him that the House of Commons, having taken into consideration that “ Mr. 
George Grierson of the City of Dublin, Printer, and Constantia his wife, have 
brought the art of printing to a greater perfection than was ever heretofore 
done in this Kingdom”, they recommend him for encouragement by vote taken 
3rd January. 1729/30; he suggested a grant of office as Printer General for 40 
years on the termination of Mr. Andrew Crook’s grant “upon surrender to be 
made of the grant the said Grierson lately obtained from His Majesty of the 
said office in reversion after the death of the said Mr. Andrew Crook’23)”, This 
Patent was issued 18th June, 1730, and in July, 1732, Andrew Crook died, when 
Grierson succeeded to the office of “King’s Printer” as it was called(?4). He 
had a final grant, presumably to himself and his heirs on 1st December, 1744(22). 


Constantia died at the end cf 1732, at the early age of 27, and was buried in 

St. John’s, Dublin, on the 4th December of that year ™9"(8), As a specimen of her 
English verse I may quote the following, written to her husband before her 
marriage, in praise of the Printer’s Art: it appeared in the Belfast Newsletter on 
2nd September, 1806, and had been printed in an early Anthology many years 
before. 

Hail, Mystic Art, which men like Angels taught, 

To speak to eyes, and paint embodied thought! 

The Deaf and Dumb, blest Skill, relieved by thee, 

We make one sense perform the task of three. 

We see-—we hear—we touch the head and heart, 

And take or give what each but yields in part; 

With the hard laws of distance we dispense, 

And, without sound, apart, commune in sense; 

View, tho’ confined, nay, rule this earthly Ball, 

And travel o’er the wide expanded all. 

Dead letters thus with living notions fraught 

Prove to the soul the telescope of thought; 

To mortal life, immortal honour give, 

And bid all deeds and titles last and live. 

In scanty life, Eternity we taste, 

View the first ages and inform the last: 

Art, Hist’ry, Laws we purchase with a look, 

And Keep, like Fate, all Nature in a Book”. 
She was survived by one son, George Abraham, who succeeded his father on the 
latter’s death, 
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George Grierson married thirdly, as I have stated earlier, at Belfast, on 
20th August, 1734, Jane Cromie, neé Blow'!2), and by her had seven children, of 
whom three died young”9), Among other publications of George Grierson may 
be mentioned a fine edition of Sir William Petty’s Maps of Ireland, dedicated to 
Henry Petty, Earl of Shelburne, a grandson of Sir William(2!), He died on 27th 
October, 1753, in his 74th year(32), and by his Will dated 25th October and proved 
8th November of that year, he left his Patent of King’s Printer to his elder son 
George Abraham, saving the right of his younger son Hugh Boulter Primrose 
to ; Share on attaining his majority. He appointed as Executors his brother- 
in-law George Ewing (who had married his sister Jane Grierson at St. John’s, 
Dublin, on 28th June, 17189); he was a Bookseller in Dame Street and died in 
April, 1764(6)), and Mr. James Blow of Belfast(25). His widow survived him for 
some years, and moved in 1759 from Essex Street to Castle Street, where she 
carried on the business of Bookseller(26), 

George Abraham succeeded his father as King’s Printer. He had graduated 
B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1747'\27) and was a friend of Dr. Johnson, whom 
he visited in London in 1754 on his way to Germany, where he died at Dusseldorf 
in 1755 aged 2718). He is described as “aman of uncommon learning and great 
wit and vivacity. Dr. Johnson highly respected his abilities and often observed 
that he possessed more extensive knowledge than any man of his years he had 
ever known. His modesty was equal to his talents, and he particularly excelled 
in every species of philological learning, and was perhaps the best critic of the 
age he lived in‘28), so it would appear that he inherited a great part of his 
mother’s genius. 

Hugh Boulter Primrose Grierson his half-brother, usually known as Boulter 
Grierson, was a minor at the time of George Abraham’s death, but succeeded 
as King’s Printer on attaining his majority. He was twice married: first, at St. 
Andrew’s, Dublin, on 24th July, 1759, to Mary Worley'29), who died 18th February, 
1760(24); and secondly, in July 1761, to Mary, daughter of Thomas Wilkinson of 
Kilmainham, “a young lady possessed of every accomplishment requisite to make 
the marriage state truly happy, and a considerable fortune(™4). He was one of 
the Representatives in the Common Council of Dublin for the Corporation of 
Stationers, and carried on his business in Parliament Street, the house in Essex 
Street having been pulled down in 1761 to make way for Essex Bridge; he died 
at Bray on 22nd May, 1771‘5). His daughter Catherine married the Rev. Robert 
Burrowes, D.D., Headmaster of Portora Royal School, and later Dean of Cork(!8), 

Boulter was succeeded by his son George, who graduated at T.C.D. in 1784, 
aged 21. During his minority there was evidently some interference with the 
Patent Rights, as in 1776 the following advertisement appeared: 

“ Whereas several Printers in this Kingdom have wilfully or thro’ ignorance 
published Extracts from, or Abridgments of, several Acts of Parliament passed 
in Ireland to my manifest Prejudice and Injury as Printer to His Majesty, my 
Patent confining the sole printing of Bibles, Common Prayer Books, Testaments, 
Psalters, Protestant Catechisms, etc., aS well as Acts of Parliament either at 
large or in any part to me, and by it all other Persons are expressly forbid 
printing them...’ This was signed by the Assignee and Representative of the 
late Boulter Grierson, Printer to the King’s. Most Excellent Majesty(2)”. 

George Grierson continued in business at 28 Parliament Street. He married 
on 2nd April, 1791, at St. Thomas’, Dublin, ‘Charlotte Thornton, of Greenville, Co. 
Cavan(30). After the Union he received £900 as compensation for loss of business 
due thereto(3!", but continued as King’s Printer, in which capacity he printed 
the Dublin Gazette. He died on 31st August, 1821'6), and was succeeded by his 
elder son George Abraham, B.A., LL.D. (T.C.D.), Barrister-at-law, who, for a 
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time owned, with his brother John, the Dublin ‘‘ Daily Express”, which they sold 
in 1856'S), having apparently lost a considerable sum of money therewith(8), 
His youngest son Charles Thornton Primrose Grierson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor and Dromore, died on 9th July, 1935, the last male representative, 
so far as I am aware, of the family. The Bishop’s daughter married Henry 
Kinahan, of Belfast, and was mother of Councillor Robin Kinahan. 
J. R. H. Greeves, 
9th January, 1954. 
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LIST OF BOOKS EXHIBITED 


1700 The Psalms of David in Meteer. Printed by Patrick Neil and Company. 
(Photo in Historic Memorials of 1st. Belfast.) 
1711 Sermon on the Death of Mrs. A. H. Edmonstoun, Lady Duntreath, by 


James Cobham. James Blow. 
1711 Mr. Campbell’s letter to a Parishioner, 2nd edition. James Blow. 
1727 Narrative of the proceedings of 7 General Synods. James Blow. 


1751 Blow’s Bible, partly printed by James Blow. 
1755 Holy Bible, 12mo. Printed by James Blow and George Grierson. 
1764 The Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. Daniel Blow. 
1765 Holy Bible. Printed by Daniel Blow and Boulter Grierson, with Psalms of 
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THE CELLULAR BASIS OF ANIMAL STRUCTURE 
R. A. R. Gresson, Px.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


The body of an animal possesses a number of organs each adapted to carry out 
definite functions; some of these are associated both structurally and 
physiologically to form various organ systems specialised to carry out the vital 
activities of the organism. For example, the stomach is an organ which is 
connected morphologically and functionally with other organs which together 
constitute the alimentary system—a system adapted for the intake, digestion 
and absorption of food materials. The form and arrangement of such organs 
and systems, in animals above a certain minimum of size and complexity, may 
be studied by the naked eye when dissected. The determination, of the minute 
structure of the organs, however, is dependent upon the examination of 
microscopical preparations. 

If we were to examine a microscopical prevaration of, for example, the 
pancreas of a rabbit, we would find that it is composed of a number of minute 
structural units or cells. Further, we would see that more than one type of cell 
is present. Similarly, examination of other organs would show that each is built 
up of units of living matter, frequently with the addition of non-living material 
which has arisen as a result of the activities, or through the transformation, 
of cells. Consequently we may say that the body is composed of tissues, such as 
muscular tissue, nervous tissue, connective tissue, etc., and that the tissues consist 
of cells (Fig. 1) and their products or derivatives. The cell itself is composed 
of living matter which often contains products elaborated as a result of the 
activities of its substance. It may, therefore, be defined as a structural and 
functional unit of living matter or protoplasm. Morphologically the cell is 
extremely complex and possesses a sub-structure that cannot be determined with 
the ordinary microscope. All cells are derived, through division, from pre-existing 
cells, and in the vast majority of cases their history may be traced back to the 
fertilised egg. 

Cytology is a science which deals with the structure and activities of the 
cells of plants and animals. In contrast, histology is concerned with the 
structure of tissue and not with the morphology of its parts. Although it has 
long been known that many organisms are composed of cells, the detailed study 
of the latter was only made possible by the development of the microscope and 
by the elaboration of suitable methods of staining the cellular components. 

In 1665 Robert Hooks showed that cork consists of small spaces surrounded 
by partitions or walls. These structures were called cells, but the early 
investigators believed that the wall was the essential element. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that the importance of the cell substance was recognised. 
In 1840 Purkinje used the term protoplasm, and later in the century various 
theories were formulated in an attempt to explain the structure of protoplasm. 

In 1838 Schleiden stated that plants are composed of cells, and in 1839 
Schwann formulated a similar theory for the tissues of animals. This conception 
was known as The Cell Theory and at first contained a number of erroneous 
ideas. Asa result of greatly improved technique, between the years 1870 and 1890, 
it gradually assumed its modern form. 

With the development of genetics which took place during the earlier years 
of the present century, cytology tended to break up into two schools—that which 
is concerned with the study of the nucleus, and that which deals with the extra 
nuclear structures. There are, however, indications that the two fields of work 
are once again coming into closer union. 
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Semi-diagrammatic. Figures are not drawn to scale. 


Lettering 


H., head of spermatozoon; N., nucleus; N.L., nuclear membrance; S.L., cell 
membrance; T., tail of spermatozoon; Y., yolk. 


a, two columnar epithelial cells; b, cell from pancreas of mammal; 
ec. spermatozoon of mammal; d, ovum of mammal. 
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To illustrate the essential features of cellular structure it is necessary to 
examine a diagram of a generalised animal cell (Fig. 2). In such a diagram 
elements are shown that are not present in every type of cell, and no attempt 
is made to illustrate sub-microscopic architecture. It must also be realised that 
the cells of the body vary considerably in size, shape, internal organisation 
and function (Fig. 1). 

The animal cell is surrounded by a delicate membrane or surface film 
of differentiated living matter. It contains a body usually situated in its central 
area and known as the nucleus. This cell organ is composed of protoplasm which 
differs somewhat in chemical composition from that of the extra-nuclear region. 
The nucleus contains chromosomes and other elements and is surrounded by a 
fine membrane, the nuclear membrane. Its presence is necessary for the normal 
activities and, indeed, for the life of the cell. The extra-nuclear protoplasm is 
called the cytoplasm: it contains a number of structures known collectively as 
the cytoplasmic components and inclusions. 

An animal cell carries out the various vital activities characteristic of living 
matter. Consequently it absorbs nutriment from its surroundings which is 
assimilated for purposes of growth and repair. It respires, eliminates waste 
matter, responds to stimuli from external and internal sources, frequently is 
capable of limited movements, grows and reproduces. It is evident, therefore, 
that the cell membrane must play an important part in regulating the exchange 
of substances between the cell and its environment, and that the nuclear 
membrane performs a similar function in regard to the exchange of materials 
between the nucleus and the cytoplasm. Both these mebranes act in a Selective 
manner allowing the passage of some materials and preventing that of others. 

While the animal cell has been described as if it were an isolated unit within 
the body, it is in reality in no way isolated from its surroundings. In some 
tissues cellular structure is lost so that the place of a varying number of cells 
is occupied by fibres or other elements which have arisen through the transforma- 
tion of cells or as their product. In other tissues fine protoplasmic connections 
stretch between neighbouring cells and thus establish organic continuity between 
units of protoplasm which are themselves descended from separate cells. The 
cells of many tissues are structurally independent of their neighbours, but all 
are influenced physiologically by cells in their vicinity, and indeed, through the 
production of chemical substances by tissues in remote parts of the body. 

To summarise: a cell is a structural and functional unit of protoplasm; to 
some extent it is capable of independent life; it may be in structural continuity 
with its neighbours, but all cells are in some degree associated physiologically 
with the other cells of the body. 

In order to determine the morphological features of a cell it is necessary 
to preserve and treat small pieces of tissue according to special methods of 
technique, each designed to reveal one or more of the cellular components. 
By the examination of several preparations of this nature it is possible to build 
up a picture of the minute structural details of the animal cell. The preservation 
and treatment of microscopical preparations involves the use of chemicals, and 
many of these substances cause some of the cellular elements to assume forms 
which are not characteristic of the living condition. Consequently it is desirable, 
whenever possible, to examine living cells. This can be achieved by carefully 
removing ‘a small piece of tissue from the body, placing it in a drop of physiological 
saline solution on a microscope slide and endeavouring to separate, as far as 
possible, the individual cells. Many of the minute structures, however, cannot 
be seen in unstained fresh preparations. In recent years much has been 
accomplished through the use of supra-vital dyes, and now the development of 
the phase-contrast microscope has placed in our hands an instrument capable 
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Generalised diagram of animal cell. 
Lettering 
F., fat globules; D.C., division centre; G.M., Golgi material; M., mitochondria; 
N., nucleus; N.L., nuclear membrane; S.G., secretion granules; S.L., cell- 
membrane; V., vesicle. 


From Gresson’s “ Essentials of General Cytology,” Edinburgh University Press, 
1948. Re-drawn and modified. 
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of revealing components of the living animal cell which were formerly believed 
to be invisible or at best scarcely visible. The phase-contrast microscope, there- 
fore, is a valuable means of verifying results obtained by other means. 


Reference mst be made to the electron microscope. The usefulness of this 
instrument lies in the determination of cellular sub-structure, and not in the 
examination of elements which may be observed with the light microscope or by 
phase-contrast microscopy. The application of the electron microscope to 
cytology is still in its infancy and in any case is beyond the scope of the present 
article. 


We have so far considered the cells which make up the body of a multicellular 
organism—that is an organism composed of many million cellular units 
differentiated to form the various tissues and specialised to carry out various 
physiological functions. But animals of another type occur. In the phylum which 
contains the simplest known forms of animal life the entire body consists of a 
single mass of protoplasm containing a single nucleus or, in some cases, more 
than one nucleus. This is the phylum Protozoa: it includes one class in which 
both animal and plant-like forms are present. In some of the more highly 
organised protozoan animals a considerable degree of cellular differentiation and 
specialisation has taken place so that the single mass of protoplasm of which the 
body is composed possesses a number of minute structures—the organelles. Due 
to the presence of more than one nucleus in certain members of the group and 
to the occurrence of complex organelles, some authorities regard the Protozoa 
as non-cellular rather than as unicellular organisms. This, however, is a 
controversial point and one that we cannot discuss here. 


To understand the celiular nature of the Metozoa (multicellular animals) it 
is desirable to trace in broad outline the development of the germ-cells and that 
of the individual from the fertilised egg. 


The vast majority of multicellular animals are unisexual, that is to say the 
organs responsible for the production of the male and of the female germ-cells 
are contained in separate individuals. The germ-cells of both male and female 
are descended from relatively unspecialised cells known as the primitive or 
primordial germ-cells. The latter are set aside at an early stage in the develop- 
ment of the embryo, but later give rise to the gonads and finally are transformed 
into the ripe germ-cells or gametes. The primordial germ-cells of the male and 
female are very similar in appearance; they multiply and give rise to ceils which 
undergo metamorphosis and are transformed into gametes that differ not only 
according to the sex of the animal but bear very little resemblance to the cells 
from which they had origin. Metamorphosis is most marked in the case of the 
male germ-cells. During the later stages of their history they loose much of their 
cytoplasm, acquire new structures and are converted into highly specialised and 
active cells-—the sperms or spermatozoa. The stages of their transformation have 
been followed in suitable microscopical preparations of both living and preserved 
material. The metamorphosis of the sperm will serve to illustrate the process 
of differentiation which is common to nearly all types of animal cell 

In most animals the spermatozoon is essentially made up of a head, which 
contains the nucleus, and a long tail or flagellum (Fig. 1c). The sperm is 
possessed of considerable power of movement which enables it, through the 
lashing of its flagellum, to swim in water or in other fluids according to the 
habitat of the species and thus to approach and fuse with the ripe egg. 

The female germ-cells undergo certain changes, but these are less marked 


than those of the male gametes. The ripe egg or ovum is a large and relatively 
unspecialised cell (Fig. 1d), usually provided with considerable quantities of yolk 
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Fertilisation. Diagrammatic. 
Lettering 


S., spermatozoon; F.N., nucleus of ovum; S.N., nucleus of spermatozoon; 
Z.N., nucleus formed by fusion of nucleus of ovum and nucleus of spermatozoon. 

a, entry of spermatozoon; b, the nucleus of the spermatozoon has approached 
that of the egg; c, the two nuclei have fused; chromosomes are visible in the 
nucleus; a spindle-shaped body has appeared in the cytoplasm; d, the chromo- 
somes have divided and are situated at the equatorial region of the spindle; 
e, the first two cells formed by the division of the fertilised ovum. 
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and other nutritive materials which provide nourishment for the embryo and 
sometimes for the early larval stage. 

We have had occasion to refer to cell-division; it is, therefore, necessary 
to consider some of the essential features of this process. 

When a cell is about to divide bodies called chromosomes become visible in 
the nucleus and may be studied under the microscope by means of preserved 
stained preparations. Although the chromosomes are seldom seen, except during 
the phases of cellular multiplication, it is believed that they are permanent 
nuclear structures that undergo chemical changes which render them invisible 
during the non-dividing phase. It is also believed that the chromosomes carry 
factors or genes responsible for the expression of the hereditary characteristics 
of an animal. The study of the chromosomes, therefore, has attracted considerable 
attention and is of prime importance. 

The number of chromosomes present in the somatic or ordinary cells of the 
body, with a few exceptions that can readily be explained, is constant for any 
one species of animal. Not only is the chromosome number constant but the 
individual chromosomes are of definite size and shape. Consequently the same 
chromosomes re-appear at each cell division. 

At every cell-division, except the two immediately preceding the formation 
of the spermatozoon and the ovum, the chromosomes divide longitudinally so 
that the total number within the dividing cell is doubled. This division is in 
reality a process resulting in the duplication of the whole chromosome group 
and is accompanied by the addition of new material to their substance. Half 
of the new chromosomes enter one of the daughter cells and the other half is 
included in the other daughter cell. In this way the chromosome number of 
the species remains constant from one generation of cells to another. 

The last two divisions of the male and the female gametes are known as 
the maturation divisions, and this particular phase 'as the meiotic phase. During 
the meiotic phase the cell divides twice but the chromosomes divide but once. 
Consequently the chromosome number in the resulting cells is half that 
characteristic of the species. That the chromosome number is halved will be 
appreciated when we reflect that the cell which enters upon the first maturation 
divisions gives four daughter cells. If, for example, the chromosome number of 
the species is twelve, then at maturation this group will divide once to give 
twenty-four chromosomes and these will be distributed equally between the four 
daughter cells so that each receives six chromosomes. The four daughter cells 
are transformed into the ripe germ-cells and these contain half the number of 
chromosomes normal for the species. The new individual begins its life as a 
fertilised ovum or zygote and the latter results from the fusion of a spermatozoon 
with an unfertilised ovum (Fig. 3 a-d). As each of these gametes possesses half 
the number of chromosomes present in the somatic cells, the full number is 
restored at fertilisation and is present in the nucleus of the zygote and in the 
nuclei of all the cells descended from it, with the exception of the ripe germ-cells 
of the new individual. 

The nucleus of the zygote divides soon after fertilisation is complete and 
its division is quickly followed by the division of the zygote as a whole to form 
two daughter cells—the first two blastomeres (Fig. 3e). Each blastomere now 
divides to give the jour cell stage; these four cells in turn divide to give eight cells. 
Division continues and a large number of cells is rapidly formed. 

In the case of large eggs. such as those of birds, which contain a considerable 
quantity of yolk the early division of the embryo results in the production of a 
disc of cells which lies on a large mass of yolk. Later, the yolk is absorbed by 
the growing embryo. The eggs of the majority of animals, however, do not 
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possess an excessive amount of yolk, and in these cases a rounded ball of small 
cells is soon formed. From this point there are, of course, variations of detail 
in the embryology of different animals. Ignoring such differences, cleavage results 
in a stage when the embryo consists of an external layer of small cells—the 
ectoderm, and an inner layer or mass of rather larger cells—the endoderm. 
'rhese structues are Known as the two primary germinal layers. In all animals 
higher than the coelenterates a third germinal layer, the mesoderm, makes its 
appearance. 

The three primary layers ultimately give rise to all the tissues of the adult 
animal. The skin, the central nervous system and the lining of the anterior 
and the posterior part of the alimentary canal are developed from: the ectoderm. 
The endoderm gives origin to the lining of the greater part of the alimentary 
canal and to its outgrowths. All the other tissues of the body arise from the 
mesoderm. It is evident, therefore, that even at an early stage of embryonic 
development differentiation sets in. 

The factors which determine the direction in which a particular group of 
cells will develop appear to be in the form of chemical substances. produced by 
cells in a region of the embryo known as the dorsal lip of the blastopore, or 
alternately in certain embryos by cells in an homologous area. The chemical 
substances produced by the dorsal lip influence neighbouring cells and these in 
turn acquire new characters and influence cells in their vicinity. It follows 
that the position which a cell occupies at an early stage in the history of the 
embryo is critical as regards the future of its descendants. The cells are at 
tirst plastic so that their future may be altered experimentally by transplanting 
them to remote parts of the embryo. Later, this plasticity is lost. The embryo 
is at first differentiated into areas and this is followed by histological differentia- 
tion during which the celis assume the characteristics of the various tissues which 
iater form the organs. 


As a result of differentiation and specialisation the cells of the adult 
organism vary considerably in size, shape and in certain differences of internal 
structure; such differences are correlated with their functional activities. As 
regards size, ces vary within fairly wide limits. The majority are minute and 
measure as little as a few thousand parts of a millimeter in length or breadth. 
The eggs of birds and reptiles are large; their great size is, however, due to 
accumulation of yolk, the amount of active living protoplasm being relatively 
quite small. Nerve cells possess very long processes which extend for consider- 
able distances from the body of the cell. For example, some of the cells present 
in the spinal cord of a mammal are provided with a process which forms part 
of a nerve fibre and extends to the end of the fore or hind limbs. 

During histogenesis certain cells are transformed into fibres and other 
highly specialised structures. Such highly specialised cells, as a rule, lose the 
power of growth and division. 


We have seen that practically every multicellular animal begins its 
existence as a single cell—the fertilisd ovum. The body of the adult is built up 
by the multiplication of this cell and of its descendants. Differentiation and 
specialisation take place. We may, therefore, regard the body of an adult 
multicellular animal as consisting of cells and the products of cells. The animal 
cell possesses internal structures about which we have learned much. Modern 
methods of microscopy and other methods of approach are opening up fields 
of research which will result in new knowledge regarding cellular structure 
and sub-structure. As the cell is the unit of structure and function its. further 


study is likely to throw light on some of the fundamental problems of biological 
science. 
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NOTES ON THE LINEN AND COTTON PRINTING INDUSTRY IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By ADA K. LONGFIELD (Mrs. H. G. Leask), M.A., LL.B., M.R.I.A. 


Whilst much has been written about the rise and expansion of the linen and 
cotton industries in the north of Ireland, relatively little attention has been paid 
to the history of the decoration oj the products there by means of printing and 
stamping. An attemp%4! has already been made by this writer to show that this 
form of industrial art was not without importance elsewhere in Ireland 
(especially in and about Dublin and Cork) in the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
and it is now proposed to deal in detail with such evidence as is available about 
similar developments in the north, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Belfast(P]. 1 Map), If the interest of local readers is sufficiently roused, it is to be 
hoped that there may be brought to light not only further information but— 
and this is even more important—a few actual samples of the work. 

Though the art of printing and dyeing patterns on woollen and silk materials 
(i.e. animal fibres) had long been known in Europe, similar efforts on linen (a 
vegetable fibre) were not nearly so successful. Indeed, for a very long time, black 
and light brown were the only “fast” shades that could be relied on for direct 
printing of patterns on linens . Colours had to be added by painting by hand—a 
laborious and not particularly durable method. It is hardly surprising therefore, 
that the gaiety of the polychrome ficral designs on the cotton ‘ chintzes” that 
were first imported from the East about the middle of the 17th century, virtually 
caused a minor revolution in Western fashions for both furniture and clothing. 
Contrasted with stiff brocades, silks and heavy velvets, the attraction of the 
light, yet brightly coloured and eminently washable Eastern fabrics was well- 
nigh irresistible—but their price was high, and hence the efforts of European 
craftsmen at imitation. Unfortunately for these craftsmen their difficulties were 
not confined to technical issues alone. In France and England, for instance, and 
also in Ireland, there was opposition from the other textile trades—even more 
fearful of the rivalry of home-printed cottons than of imported ones—and it was 
not till well into the 18th century that objections were officially overcome?. As 
information on the subject in general is available in various books and articles, 
it is unnecessary to add more here. Suffice it to say that by the middle of the 
18th century European craftsmen had evolved their own methods for the virtual 
mass-production of coloured patterns on linens and cottons. If their output did 
not equal the beauty and individuality achieved by laborious Eastern processes, 
at least it was relatively cheap and consequently could command a large and 
growing market. 

Thus far, the earliest item found concerning the industry in the north refers, 
curiously enough, not to the vicinity of Belfast, but to Coleraine. It occurs in 
the following advertisement in the Belfast News-Letter for March 6th, 1759:— 
“These are to give notice, that James Peters of Coleraine, Printer and Dyer, is 
now begun to print field colours, such as purples. and white, reds and white, and 
black and white, on cotton and linen for women’s gowns; and has lately brought 
from Dublin some patterns of the best and newest kinds, both of the Drumcondra 
and other kinds; likewise for handkerchiefs, red and white, claret colour and 
white, and blue and white. Likewise on fustians, golden olive, green olive, and 
good black; likewise on woollen goods, scarlet in grain, cherry colour ditto, pink 
ditto, purple in grain, golden olive, claret colour, snuff colour, London browns, 
black, blue, green, French yellow and common ditto. All these he does to as good 
perfection as any in this Kingdom, and a great variety of other things, too 
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tedious here to mention; and will, if demanded, find security for any of the above 
performances. Dealers or those who have large parcels to do, may meet with 
proper encouragement. He will give all reasonable encouragement to any who 
are pleased to favour him with their commands. Dated at Coleraine, this 1st 
of March, 1759. N.B. As the proper season for laying down field colours is now 
come, persons who intend having any cotton or linen printed this season would 
do well to send them as soon as convenient. And as my work is spread through 
the counties of Antrim and Derry, I appeal to its proprietors for a character”. 

A few words of explanation will serve to indicate the significant features cf 
this advertisement. For instance, the patterns from Dublin may have included 
wood-blocks (the “other kinds”) as well as the newer metal plate types which 
were a Special feature of the Drumecondra factory. Indeed in 17524 the 
proprietors there claimed to be the inventors of the idea, and though this has not 
been absolutely authenticated, Drumcondra was undoubtedly amongst the 
earliest centres in Europe to use metai plates. Furthermore, later evidence® snows 
that the proprietors—Theophilus Thompson and Francis Nixon—were induced 
to take their methods ‘to another Kingdom ”’ (i.e. England), and as they were 
in the process of selling up in 17576, it would have been easy for Peters to acquire 
some of their stock. Anyway the notice indicates that Peters proposed to follow 
the newer method, just as other advertisements show that it had been adopted 
at the Templeogue and Leixlip factories in 17587. 

The great advantage of metal plates—as compared with wood-blocks—was 
that designs could be larger, and the reproduction of lines and details sharper 
and finer, and this helped more ambitious kinds of patterns suitable for furnish- 
ing purposes. But at first it was possible to print in only one colour from them, 
and polychrome effects had still to be done by a series of wood-blocks or by hand 
painting or “ pencilling’. Hence the choice of single colours and whites that 
Peters gives; hence, too, his anxiety to get his orders in soon as May to September 
was the “ proper season” for carrying out the many processes that were essential 
in those days before the rapid bleaching qualities of chlorine’, and the use of other 
chemicals had been discovered. Thus, to achieve decoration in red (one of the 
popular colours for this work) for which no direct printing method was then 
known—adequate outdoor space was very necessary. After the fabric had been 
treated with suitable mordants (fixitives) it had to be dried for twelve hours, 
rinsed in running water, rolled into bundles for pressing the water out, placed 
in a bath of madder or cochineal, bleached on the grass for five or six days (the 
early morning dews of May to September being considered particularly effective) 
and watered several times a day lest it become too dry and the colours be dulled. 
All this, of course, was in addition to the actual printing process, whether it was 
the background? or the pattern that was to appear in red. Finally there are the 
explicit references to “dealers” and to ‘persons who intend having any cotton 
or linen printed this season” indicating that Peters undertook the retail decora- 
tion of goods brought to him for that purpose, whereas later on this “ piece ”’ 
system became far less common—printers finding it more iucrative to make, or 
anyway to choose, their own materials in bulk. 

Another provincial enterprise of a less ambitious nature, but also known 
from advertisements, was scheduled to start operations in the Spring of 1771:— 
“Newtownards. This is to give notice, that on the 7th of May next, Hugh 
McCutcheon intends to commence the stamping Business in this Town, next Door 
to the new Brewery, where he will stamp dark and China Blues of a good stand- 
ing Colour. As he has a choice Assortment of good China Blue stamps for Gowns 
and Handkerchiefs, either in Linen or Cotton, such as incline to favour him with 
their Commands, may depend on having Work done with Care and Punctuality. 
Dated Ap. 25th, 1771,.9 Although this notice is not so informative as that of 
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Peters, it is fairly clear that McCutcheon only proposed to establish a relativeiy 
small plant. By confining his activities to monochrome patterns that could be 
achieved with metal plates alone, and to productions in one colour alone (blue) 
initial expenses for equipment could have been kept down to the minimum. 
“China Blue” was, moreover, a Shade that had been made particularly popular 
by imported “Canton” china, and as the technique for good results through the 
use of indigo, wax and tallow was not quite so lengthy or so complicated as for 
productions in red, printing in blue was the obvious choice for many minor estab- 
lishments. 

Apart from the above notices, nothing further has so far been found out 
about Peters or about McCutcheon. Possibly their ventures were so successful 
that they did not need to advertise again. Unfortunately, though, it is just as 
likely that they belonged to the short-lived efforts of two to four years duration or 
so for which the industry—not only in Ireland, but also in England and France— 
was unhappily notorious. Costs of initial outlay, long credits to drapers, etc., 
etc., involved a more continuous command of adequate capital than many who 
optimistically entered the business seem to have been prepared for!!. 

Nicholas Grimshaw is the first as well as the most famous name connected 
with linen and cotton printing near Belfast, and the rapid expansion of the 
industry there between 1780-1805, was largely due to his example. By the time 
he settled near Belfast he was profitting from previous not altogether happy 
experiences in the trade, for his father—also called Nicholas—went bankrupt in 
Manchester in 1771!2, whilst he himself must have been left without employment 
when (owing to differences with the owners) he abandoned his position as 
manager at the linen and cotton printing factory on the Isle of Man early in 
177613, Thence, however, he moved to Greencastle. Fortunately a fairly 
coherent picture of the development of his successful career in Ireland can be 
obtained from the remarkable series of advertisements that appeared at intervals 
from 1776 till his death in 1805. 

Grimshaw’s first announcement on the 2nd of August, 1776, not only clearly 
defines the initial scope of his operations (monochrome patterns from metal 
plates and polychrome “ chintz’”’ from wood blocks, etc.) but also includes details 
of the strenuous method by which he proposed to establish a widespread 
clientele: —*‘ Linnen, Cotton and Calica Printing. Nicholas Grimshaw, from 
England, takes this Method of acquainting the Publick that he has begun to carry 
on the Printing Business in all its various. branches, from one Colour to full 
Chintz, at Green-Castle, within three miles of Belfast, where Merchants, Shop 
keepers, and others, may have Handkerchiefs, Garments, Furniture, etc., printed 
to the greatest Perfection, and upon reasonable Terms; and for the Convenience 
of such as please to favour him with their Commands, he purposes being at the 
following Market Towns on the under-mentioned Days, where a great Variety 
of Patterns may be Seen, Viz. 

At the Shop of Mr. William Hilditch, Belfast, every Friday. 

Mr. John Bowman’s in Carrickfergus, on Sat. the 10th August. 
The Shop of Mr. William Hillditch, Belfast, on Mon. 12th August. 
Mr. John French’s, Randalstown, on Wed. 14th August. 

Mr. Huey’s, Magherafelt, on Thurs. 15th August. 

Mr. Charles Hyndman’s, Ballymena, on Sat. 17th August. 

Mr. Wallis’s, Banbridge, on Mon. 19th August. 

Mr. Leatham’s, Hillsborough, same afternoon. 

Mr. John Hastings, Lisburn, Tues. 20th August. 

Mr. George Park’s, Armagh, on Tues., 27th August. 

Mr. John Murphys’ in Rathfriland, on Wed. 28th August. 
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Mr. George Black’s in Newry, on Thurs. 29th August. 
Mr. John Shaw’s in Lurgan, on Fri. 30th August. 
N.B. Linnens, Cottons, etc., are took in to print at the above Places either brown 
or white and delivered there when done.’!4 

It is interesting to note in the above the number of localities from which 
Grimshaw thought “piece” orders for his printing might be drawn. Still more 
interesting is his notice a year later (1777) because it shows that by then he no 
longer considered it necessary to travel round in person. Those who wished to 
see his new patterns were invited to view the collection in Belfast. “Nicholas 
Grimshaw, Linnen, Cotton and Calico Printer, at Greeneastle. near Belfast, tas 
just received from England, a choice Assortment of New Patterns for Gowns, 
Furniture, Handkerchiefs and Waistcoats, and has begun Work for the Summer 
Season. A Book of his Patterns, with the Prices annexed, is left at Mr. Atkinson’s, 
Teacher of Mathematics, opposite the New Sugar House in Waring Street, 
Belfast, at which Place Attendance will be given by the Undertakers on Fridays 
from 10 o’ciock till 2, to receive Orders, and on other Days, Mrs. Atkinson wih 
shew the Patterns, receive Goods, and deliver them to the Owners when finished. 
This Opportunity is taken to remark that as this Business can only be carried 
on to the best Advantage from the Spring Season till the latter End of Autumn. 
the said Grimshaw is determined for the future not to take in Goods later than 
the Middle of October. N.B. Cloth full white will be most acceptable, as the Work 
will admit of being better done, and more to the Satisfaction and Advantage of 
the Owners.”5 

A short announcement in 1778 is useful mainly as supplying a description 
of the colours of his (then) new patterns. As these included ‘“ Blue, Green and 
Yellow Grounds” it shows that he did true “field” shades (i.e. single “coloured 
backgrounds with the design in white) as well as the usual styles on a white 
ground “Purples, Reds and elegant Chintz for Gowns and Furniture.”!6 Further 
re-adjustments in organisation are indicated, however, in notices in 1779 and 
1780. Apparently it was again found advisable to provide facilities for viewing 
each new season’s patterns in the country, and not only in Belfast:—‘‘ Linen and 
Cotton Printing. Nicholas Grimshaw having lately compleated his new Pattern- 
Books, they who live at a Distance and have Cloths to print may by writing to 
him, or Mr. William Beggs, next door to the Old Sugar House, Belfast, be accom- 
modated with a Book of said Patterns, returning it after having made their 
choice. His Patterns may likewise be seen at Mr. Leatham’s, Hillsborough; My. 
Thomas Forcades, Lisburn; Mr. Thomas Herdman’s, Ballymena; Mr. Samuel 
Morrow’s, Larne; Mr. John Bowman’s, Carrickfergus and at his Warehouse, 
Belfast; where Cloth will be received for printing and delivered to the Owners 
when finished, Carriage free. N.B. Nicholas Grimshaw has just finished some 
Cottons and Linens, which he will sell Wholesale, at his usual low Prices. Green- 
castle, near Belfast, 26th May, 1779.’7!7 

Though Grimshaw obviously still desired to keep up his orders for retail 
decoration, the last sentence in this quotation reveals the beginning of a change 
over to the less troublesome system of wholesale dealing only. Again, in his 
notice in 1780, people are invited to view his new patterns at the vrintfield itself, 
but the local agencies are reduced to three in number—at Lisburn, Larne and 
Ballymena—whilst his selection of ready printed wholesale goods is more clearly 
defined “Chintz, Cambricks, Handkerchiefs, Waistcoats and Cottons.’!8 As the 
reputation for the high standard of his printed work became more firmly and 
widely established, and his sales of his own productions increased, it gradually 
became possible to abandon the “piece” trade altogether. Evidence of the 
completion of this change, and of the fact that within ten years he was 
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sufficiently successful—in conjunction with another eminent merchant—also to 
manufacture the actual material for printing on, appears from the following 
entry in 1785:—“ Printed Cottons and Callicoes. Nathan‘el Wilson and Nicholas 
Grimshaw have for Sale, at the former's Ware-house in Waring-street, Belfast, 
an extensive Assortment of Printed Cottons and Callicoes, which they will sell 
(by wholesale only) on very cheap terms, for ready money, or bills on Dublin 
and Belfast. As these Goods are both manufactured and printed by themselves, 
they are enabled to sell on the lowest terms ..... much cheaver than such 
Goods have hitherto been sold in this Country. Belfast, 25th Nov., 1785.19 

Delivering finished goods to Wilson’s town warehouse was a very different, 
proposition from peddling his own books of patterns, or dealing with “ piece” 
orders collected through Mrs. Atkinson or Mr. William Beggs! Grimshaw had 
indeed succeeded, and if he was lucky in having got established just before a 
short period of comparative prosperity for this industry in Ireland29, his ability 
to weather various commercial storms which lay ahead, indicates on what sound 
foundations his business reputation was based. Meanwhile, however, a steady 
rate of progress was maintained and for a time there seem to have been two 
printfields in operation. Thus the notice in the summer of 1788 refers to the 
constant supply of new goods “every week arriving from their Printfields,’21 
whilst earlier in the same year an insertion about thefts incidentally shows that 
the second green was located at Whitehouse. Unfortunately, thefts from bleaching 
and printing greens were then only too common almost everywhere in Europe2?, 
but the following is interesting because it describes the patterns:—‘ Stolen. Off 
the Bleach-Green of Wilson and Grimshaw, near Whitehouse, on Sunday Night 
last, three Pieces of printed Callico, 28 yards long each. The Patterns—running 
Sprigs, printed with black, purple, two reds and yellow, the ground is of a 
yellowish cast and there are wanting to compleat the pattern the two colours of 
blue and green?3, It is therefore hoped that no person will purchase Goods in 
such an unfinished state, but rather stop them if offered for Sale, and secure the 
Person offering them. M-——_.”*4 (Reward of £50 for conviction, etc.) 

After Wilson’s death later in 1788, Messrs. Haslett, Strong and Co. became 
Grimshaw’s principal agents in Belfast. The entry in 1789 about his “ Printed 
Cottons, Calicoes and Muslins ... Chintz Furniture, Copper-plate ditto; Shawls 
and Handkerchiefs’>5 being on sale with Haslett, Strong and 'Co., is corroborated 
by that firm’s own statement that “they are now largely supplied (from the 
Printfield of Mr. Nicholas Grimshaw) with dark chintz Callicoes, of the newest 
and most fashionable patterns for the Winter Season.’26 Furthermore there are 
references to daily deliveries in the spring of 1792; to twice weekly ones in that 
autumn2’, and to the expected supply of the new season’s patterns (each Tuesday 
and Friday) in the spring of 179328. But shortly after this last notice appeared 
the partnership of Haslett, Strong and Co. was dissolved and the “Sale of Mr. 
Grimshaw’s printed Goods” was transferred tc Messrs. Brown, Gaw and Co.”29, 
and it is in their advertisements that deliveries are then notified to the public39, 

In addition to these special agents, other dealers naturally stocked his 
materials too. In 1796 Hannah Kirbee, of High Street, Belfast, expressly refers 
to her “neat Assortment of Mr. Grimshaw’s New Printed Mourning and Fancy 
Callicoes’*! and probably most drapers in the north kept ‘“ Assortments” for 
sale. That the demand for his goods was by no means purely local is shown by 
a Dublin firm’s insertion in a Cork newspaper of 1793:—‘“ Francis and William 
Kirkpatrick, No. 24 Merchant’s Quay, Dublin... . now largely supplied with 
Callicoes Printed by Mr. Grimshaw of Belfast, which are acknowledged to be the 
best ever executed in this Kingdom, and equal to any imported from England.’’2 
Although “the best in the Kingdom” was rather a common phrase in advertise- 
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ments of the period, nevertheless the specific use of Grimshaw’s name reflects the 
esteem attached to the quality of his printed work. 

Information about Grimshaw is to be found in other sources too. Thus the 
Proceedings of the Dublin Society3? contain corroboratory evidence about the 
high standard of his manufactures. In 1784 (the last year in which these 
particular awards were made) Grimshaw and Wilson obtained the first 
premium “for best printing Work of five Pieces of Cottons not less than 28 
Yards34 each, nor less than 45 Irish Beers, and 314 inches broad, printed with dark 
or coloured grounds” in addition to the first premium (also £20) for manufactur- 
ing the “best five pieces of Callicoe” etc. But if advertisements in general 
indicate considerable prosperity up to about 1791, several passages in the Drennan 
Letters?5 illustrate the difficulties which at intervals beset some of the larger 
cotton manufacturers and printers during the last decade of the century. Accord- 
ing to this correspondence Grimshaw was seriously affected by the financial crisis 
of 179336, Fortunately he managed to carry on, though many other merchants 
failed completely—amongst them one of his most serious rivals for the local 
trade, the Balbriggan-Dublin firm of O’Brien, Comerford and Clarke. For the 
“accommodation of North Country Dealers” this firm had opened a warehouse 
in the High Street, Belfast, in 178837. It was under the direction of Mr. William 
Martin, and for a few years supplies of plain goods from the factory at 
Balbriggan, and of printed stuffs from the printfield at Palmerston (near 
Chapelizod) were offered there at “Dublin Prices.’*5 Incidentally this special 
facility for purchasing these productions perhaps explains why the only known 
example of 18th century Irish printed linen and cotton that survives in Belfast 
(in the Municipal Museum and Art Gallery) is a piece of Clarke’s well 
authenticated “ Volunteer Furniture” pattern?9. How spectacular was the firm’s 
collapse in the summer of 1793, may be judged from Drennan’s letter from Dublin 
to his brother-in-law in the north, “Comerford and O’Brien failed for exactly 
£67,000, and might have done so for £200,000 as their credit was great the day 
before .... Last year, at this time, their goods were carried away as fast as they 
could load them, and now, for some time, not a blade is sold.’’40 

From the same source it appears that Grimshaw was again in difficulties in 
179941. Yet once more he succeeded in carrying on, and in 1800 still ranked as 
one of the most prominent men in the “cotton branch” for when the Irish 
House of Commons resolved into Committee on ‘‘ his Majesty’s message relative to 
the Union ” he was called on to give evidence not only on behalf of all the Irish 
cotton manufacturers and printers, but especially for those in and near Belfast#2. 
According to this evidence he considered that the commercial propositions of the 
Union (as they then stood) would prove fatal to “that great and rising manufac- 
ture”. The protecting duty of 30 per cent. together with charges, etc., of 10 per 
cent. was not sufficient to preclude the Irish market from injurious competition, 
so that lowering the duties would give to English cotton a fatal advantage over 
the Irish. Furthermore he estimated that a capital of not less than £192,000 had 
been invested in the trade in the vicinity of Belfast alone, and that this gave 
employment to “an immense number of persons”—employment which might 
irretrievably be lost. Nor was he content with this statement alone. Some ten 
days later a petition+? was presented from “ Nicholas, Thomas and James Grim- 
shaw, of Whitehouse, Cotton Manufacturers, and their Printers, Spinners and 
other People employed about their Manufacture’. In this, whilst expressing 
great loyalty to the Royal Family, the petitioners also emphasised their grave 
concern over the proposed Union—a measure rejected by the “ uninfluenced sense 
of the House last Session ”’ but now being brought forward again. The constitu- 
tion of 1782 had enabled their trade to flourish, especially in Belfast; they dreaded 
the proposed change, etc., etc, 
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In actual fact, the cotton industry in Ireland continued to enjoy protective 
duties for some twenty years or so after the Union, and printers of cotton goods 
benefitted accordingly. At this distance of time, however, perhaps one of the 
most interesting items in Grimshaw’s petition is the reference to his sons, Thomas 
and James. As this remarkable man (his portrait is shown in Pl. II) had fifteen 
sons and four daughters, it was natural that the business should have gradually 
become a family concern and Directories indicate that from 1800-03 the Dublin 
warehouse at 18 Merchant’s Quay was held in the names of “ Nicholas, William 
and Thomas Grimshaw and Co.”. Later the “Printed Goods of Whitehouse 
manufacture ”’ were sold through the firm of Peck and Grimshaw, at 14 Ussher’s 
Quay*t whilst Thomas O’Neill and Co. seem to have handled most of the Belfast 
sales for “Messrs. Thomas and Edmund ‘Grimshaw.’*> Nicholas himself did not 
live long into the new century and his death on Sunday the 28th of April, 18905, 
at the age of 56—from a tedious disorder, bravely borne—is duly reported in the 
Belfast News-Letter of the 30th April. He was buried at Carnmoney, in the 
graveyard of the parish church, and thus within a few miles of Whitehouse, the 
“neat village” which owed so much to his enterprise. 

His career has been related in considerable detail, not only because of its 
intrinsic interest, but also because his commercial achievements place him 
amongst the greater personalities of the period in this industry, e.g. the Peels at 
Bury, in Lancashire, or Kilburn at Wallington, in Surrey. Moreover the business 
continued in family hands long after his death. Of the sons actively concerned, 
three—Thomas, Edmund and James—were still listed as calico printers at White- 
house in Bradshaw’s Directory of 1819, and Grimshaws are also referred to in the 
description of the cotton manufacturing and printing works there when Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary oj Ireland was produced in 1837. Although printing on 
cotton has ceased to be done at Whitehouse for many years, descendants of the 
original Nicholas have always been engaged in various branches of the textile 
trade in the north of Ireland. 

Barely nine months after Grimshaw settled at Greencastle, at least one other 
English printer who came to the north, also employed the method of working 
through local agencies to collect orders for retail decoration on linen and cotton, 
and useful information about the early vears of Richard Williamson’s venture— 
first at Gilford and a little later at Annsborough—is provided by several lengthy 
advertisements. For instance, in May, 1777, a preliminary announcement states 
that “ Richard Williamson, lately come to Ireland ... . intends to begin the 
Business of printing Cottons, Linens, etc., upon the Ban-Water, near Gilford; for 
which purpose he is now getting ready a neat Assortment of the newest Patterns 
from Dublin. ...N.B. The names of the Towns where the Patterns will be placed, 
and the Persons who shew them and who take in the Cloth, will be inserted in 
an Advertisement, when they are ready for publick View, which will be in about 
three Weeks.”45 Two months later the detailed insertion that “he has now begun 
the Business .... at Tullilish, near Gilford” does appear, and those who send 
him cloth to print are assured of good and speedy execution. “The Patterns are 
to be seen at Stewart Hadskis, Belfast; John and Samuel Hill, Lisburn; Charles 
Gorman, Banbridge; Rachael Malcolmson, Lurgan; Henry Walker, Portadown; 
Thomas Pepper, Rich-hill; — Ankettle, Bookseller, Armagh; William Crozier, 
Tanderagee; Thomas Greer, Dungannon; and Samuel Craig, Tullilish, and Cloth 
taken in to print. N.B. Proper Discount will be given to Shopkeepers.’’47 In March, 
1780, the advertisement is dated from Annsborough, suggesting that he must have 
moved his “ Printfield” there. It gives a still longer list of places at which his 
new patterns “ procured at Great Expence ” could be seen—with the exception of 
Belfast, Lisburn and Tullilish, all those mentioned in 1777 are repeated, whilst 
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new centres include Newry, Four Mile House, Dromore, Hillsborough, Antrim, 
Markethill and Moy?®. 

Yet another notice (also from Annsborough) in 1781, reminds prospective 
customers that “business for the season has begun” and gives a Slightly less 
ambitious lists of agencies. Banbridge, Lurgan, Portadown, Richhill, Armagh, 
Tanderagee, Dungannon, Newry, Four Mile House and Dromore are still included, 
but Hillsborough, Antrim, Markethill and Moy (all on the 1780 list) are omitted, 
and only two new centres are added—Loughgall and Glenavy??. Some of these 
changes were doubtless made not only to avoid competition with Grimshaw, but 
also to facilitate customers in more remote areas. The agency in Belfast, for 
instance, does not appear again after 1777, whilst the opening of one in Loughgall 
presumably represents an attempt to extend the trade acquired in Armagh. 
Despite all these efforts, however, Williamson does not seem to have been 
particularly successful, and the project must have closed down some time prior to 
1791 since an advertistment about letting the “Annsborough Farm and Bleach- 
Green” refers to “offices for cutting, dressing and dying corduroys and 
callico printing where these businesses have been carried on for some years 
past.’>9 The most interesting feature of all this, of course, is not the failure to 
achieve success on Grimshaw’s scale, but the evidence it affords of a demand for 
retail printed decoration (even in relatively small centres) sufficient to support 
such a business for at least several years. 

If Nicholas Grimshaw was the “Father” of the printing side of the industry 
in Belfast, some of his early success was due to his connexions with Robert Joy, 
the “Father ” of cotton manufacturing itself there, and one of the founders of a 
firm which later did printing too. The story of how Robert Joy (inspired by what 
he had seen in England in 1777) and Thomas McCabe first introduced the spinning 
of cotton yarn at the Belfast poor-house has been recounted in detail by Edmund 
Wakefield®!, and need not be repeated here. It should be noted that the project 
got little encouragement at first, except from Grimshaw, who helped in making 
some of the early spinning and carding machinery for them. Later (about 1781) 
Joy and McCabe abandoned their original idea of a voor-house industry—save 
for employing some of the children—took McCracken into partnership, obtained 
superior machinery and set up their own independent cotton manufacture. 
Indeed by 1784 the art may be said to have become firmly established in Belfast 
for others as well as Grimshaw and Wilson followed their example, and for 
several years most of the Dublin Society premiums for making various types of 
cotton cloths went to northern firms??, 

Exactly how soon Francis Joy® started to develop the printing side is not 
absolutely clear, though it was certainly not later than 1787. Thus, whilst an 
advertisement in 1785 refers to stocks of printed goods received from “ Print 
Greens in the Vicinity of Dublin and Belfast ’4 the following insertion indicates 
that his own premises for printing were definitely at work, at the Falls, in the 
autumn of 1787:—‘“Stolen. Off the Printfield of Francis Joy and Co., at the 
Falls, a Piece of Printed Callico, about 30 yards—broad striped Pattern, Colours 
—hblack, chocolate, two reds and lilac. It had been, dyed the day before it was 
stolen, and from its unfinished state, particularly in the white, was unfit for 
sale. Shopkeepers, Bleachers and others, are requested to stop it if such a Piece 
of Goods is offered to them... .”> (Reward offered, etc.). Incidentally there 
are further insertions about this theft and another one in Jan., 1788, and it was 
surmised that the pieces had been taken by “some of the Canters who sell goods 
thro’ the country.’°s Evidence of a more general nature also occurs in ordinary 
notices for 1788 and 1789:—‘‘ Old Cotton Manufactory. Francis Joy etc., and 
Co., having at great Expense procured some of the best workmen in the different 
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Branches of the Cotton Manufacture and Printing, are daily receiving from their 
Printfields at the Falls, a Variety of Garment and Furniture Calicoes and Cottons, 
Shawls, Handkerchiefs, etc., etc., which will in future be disposed of at the Ware- 


house of Forsyth, Shaw and Co., Rosemary-Lane ....no expence spared . 
goodness of the colours and execution of the work... . The greatest encourage- 
ment will be given to those who buy with Cash or (Bills at Snort Sight ....57 As 


other somewhat similar entries under the full heading “Joy, Holmes and 
McCracken” appear at intervals from 1791 till early in 1795, the company certainly 
continued to be active throughout those years*8. 

The end came, however, in the summer of 1795, when the partnership was 
dissolved by mutual consent5? and some of the equipment was advertised for sale. 
This included ‘some Printer’s Blocks, cut with new and fashionable Patterns, 
several of them never in use, and most of them little worn; some Seasoned 
Sycamore and Holly ... .64 ‘Apart from the above, a few spinning jennies, 
etc., little else was listed for disposal, and it is probable that McCracken took over 
the greater part of the printing machinery in order to start independently at 
Knockairn. In any case the following notice appears in 1796:—‘‘ New Printed 
Callicoes. Henry Joy McCracken. Late of the House of Joy, Holmes and 
McCracken, having lately commenced the Printing Business on his own account 

. has made an Agreement with Mathew Smith, No. 24 Bridge-Street, for the 
sale of his Goods; they will be delivered there ready for Inspection twice a Week, 
from his Printfield at Knockairn ... .”6! Smith’s advertisement is also given in 
the same issue and besides explicitly mentioning printed calicoes from 
McCracken’s field, he adds that they will be sold cheaply for ‘ Good Bills at 61 
days, or 4d. per Pound Discount for Money.’’62 Whether McCracken was really 
very successful is doubtful. Certainly by 1816, when W. 8S. Mason’s Statistical 
Account of Ireland was published, the “manufactory for stamping cotton on a 
small scale, at Knockairn”’ was then described as being in the hands of a Mr. 
Joseph Ashcroft®. But the fact that “printed callicoes” alone are referred to 
in the advertisements, suggests (if the term was being used correctcly) that he 
worked on imported material only, “calico” at that time keing conventionally 
applied to cotton cloth made abroad, as distinct from that manufactured at home. 
Hence the numerous references to printed cottons as well as to printed calicoes. 

It is possible that the closing down of Joy and Co. and the subsequent 
dispersal of staff indirectly led to the setting up of works at Muckamore and at 
Milltown, Falls, for both Abel Brown and William Farquhar claimed to have been 
previously engaged in the trade. So far little has been found about them, but 
according to a notice in 1795, the former manufactured his material too:—‘Abel 
Brown (now living in Muckamore) begs leave to inform... . (that having lived 
for many years with a late eminent house in the Cotton-Printing business) has 
now commenced the Cotton Manufactory and Printing Business on his own 
account . ... George Hadskis of Smithfield, Belfast, will in future seil his goods 
in the above line... .’6! Farquhar’s announcement in 1795, though less ambitious 
is more interesting, because it suggests that there was still a demand for the 
older “ piece” system:—‘“ Cotton Printing executed by William Farquhar, Mill- 
town, Falls. Where Wholesale Shop-Keepers and others who choose to Print 
their own Callicoes, will find Variety of Patterns suitable to the season, and 
adapted to the different Quality of Goods. Being regularly bred to the Business, 
he hopes to Finish his Work in a Manner to please, and on such Terms as will 
be Productive of advantage to those who employ him.’’65 

Nor was it only those “ bred to the business ” or already engaged in manufac- 
turing plain cotton goods, who seemed to find an attraction in starting their own 
printing fields. Thus a whole series of notices provides information about George 
McCamon—a linen draper and haberdasher who abandoned an apparently 
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flourishing concern in favour of textile printing. Presumably it was dealing in 
printed fabrics that inspired the desire to produce them himself and it is interest- 
ing to find that in 1791 his stock included “French and Versailles Chintz 
Calicoes”’ (i.e. ‘“ Toiles de Jouy’”’ so rarely listed in Irish advertisements) as well 
as the usual assortment of English and Irish printed materials®®. His decision 
to “enter into another line”? must have been taken early in 1792, for by that 
autumn he was selling off the remainder of his drapery and haberdashery goods 
and endeavouring to collect outstanding accounts®’, whilst the following insertion 
shows the new business actually in operation by January, 1793:—‘ New Whole- 
sale Cotton Warehouse. George McCamon and Co. have just received from their 
Printfield at Strand-mills, a variety of Printed Callicoes and Cottons. The 
Patterns are new, fashionable, and suitable to the season. These goods being 
manufactured and printed under their own inspection, they are enabled and 
determined to dispose of them on such Terms as will be found agreeable to their 
Friends and the Public.’®’ Later the same spring®? a cheerful note of expansion 
is suggested by notices about the removal! of the warehouse from High Street 
to Arthur Street “for greater convenience” and by the addition of Velveteens, 
velverets, Thicksets and Corduroys’” as also of cotton wrappers and printed 
linens to the list of goods produced. But in 1796 it was announced that the 
printed goods would be sold through Mr. Isaac Patton, and that the house in 
Arthur Street would be disposed of™. McCamon then seems to have moved to 
Malone as it is from there that his advertisements are dated in 1797". 

It so happens that one of Patton’s own notices in July, 1796, not only expressly 
mentions the weekly deliveries from McCamon, but also includes similar deliveries 
(“Calicoes of the Newest Patterns”) from Dairymple, Graham and Co. of Carn- 
money?3—thus incidentally supplying what appears to be the first reference to the 
latter printfield, where work presumably started either early in 1796, or late in 
1795. In any case ‘ William Graham and Co.” acquired a shop in the High Street 
“nearly opposite to the Donegall Arms ” in 1798, and according to their advertise- 
ments the variety of the patterns from Carnmoney met with “much approba- 
tion.”"4 In 1799 a notice shows that David Bigger and Mark Patton were the other 
partners in the “House of William Graham and Co.” and that ‘for the more 
completely carrying on the same Business” they were taking Mr. Aaron Stanton 
into partnership”. The firm was to be known as Graham Stanton and Co., and 
the printed goods were to be sold at Mark Patton’s warehouse in the High Street. 
Yet another change is indicated by insertions in 1803 and 1805 when the “new 
and fashionable Patterns” from the printficld of ‘Messrs. Aaron Stanton and 
Co.” were being disposed of on commission to wholesale dealers like James 
McGowan and Isaac Patton"s. But it is worth noting that the firm is still listed 
(under the last mentioned title) in Bradshaw’s Directory of 1819, and this pleasant 
example of continuity of proprietorship probably owed much to the financial 
resources of the partners originally concerned. 

Before turning to some of the more general issues involved, brief references 
must be made to two other printing establishments—Patrick Gaw and Co. at 
Stonyford, and William Hall and Co., at Woodburn, Carrickfergus. Relatively 
little is known about either, but judging from advertisements in 1787 and 1788, 
for at least a time Patrick Gaw’s cotton manufacturing and printing business may 
almost have rivalied that of Joy’s in importance. For instance, the “daily 
deliveries ” from the “ Printfield at Stonyford’”’ to Henry Haslett’s warehouse in 
Rosemary Lane included “Cotton and Linen Handkerchiefs, Cotton and Calico 
Shawls, Furniture and Garment Cottons and Calicoes ” in fact nearly everything 
that could be embellished by means of printed decoration”. As work at William 
Hall’s printfield at Woodburn apparently did not begin till 180478, and the whole 
concern (including a “copper-plate Press, with a variety of Plates, nearly new, a 
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Callender’ 7°, etc.) was put up to auction in March, 180589, the enterprise lies out- 
side the limits of the period specially dealt with here. It is mentioned, however, 
because later proprietors were more successful. Thus Dunn, Stewart appear as 
calico printers at Woodburn, in Bradshaw’s Directory of 1819, and also in Pigot’s 
Directory of 1824, 

CONCLUSION 

It has been remarked that research is useful only when related to the 
integrated totality of knowledge. In the foregoing pages an attempt has been 
made to link the history of the northern linen and cotton printers with that of 
their contemporaries elsewhere. Doubtless many more details could be added 
(especially by those with local knowledge) but this writer feels that enough have 
already been included to show that decoration by means of printing played a 
fairly important—if hitherto rather neglected—part in the 18th century textile 
trade developments of northern Ireland. Above all it is hoped that the discovery 
of some authentic specimens, or of an actual “ Book of Patterns” may yet enrich 
the sum total of information about this form of industrial art at a period when it 
was really still in the nature of an art, and before the mechanical:perfections of 
19th century machinery had virtually eliminated the earlier attributes of a craft. 
To cover the whole subiect at all adequately would take more space than is permis- 
sible, or indeed desirable, here. Consequently it must suffice merely to touch on 
certain features, and to remind readers that much can be learnt from the books 
and articles listed in the footnotes. For instance, it has not been possible to trace 
many of the later 18th century changes in techniques of bleaches and dyes. Yet 
it is fairly obvious that Grimshaw, Joy. etce., must have availed themselves of 
current chemical discoveries as quickly as did their English and European contem- 
poraries. Similarly, none of the later advertisements explicitly refer to the use of 
metal olate cylinders ‘instead of metal plates) yet the ‘daily ’ and even “ twice 
weekly ” deliveries could hardly have been maintained without such aids to rapid 
mass production. As copper-plate cylinders are definitely stated to have been 
employed in Dublin—notably by Edward Clarke at Palmerston—soon after the 
invention of the process by Thomas Bell, about 17848. they were surely adopted 
in the nortn at much the same time. 

The work involved in transferring patterns to blocks, metal plates, or to metal 
cylinders, and the discovery of a way whereby the time factor for the last named 
could be reduced from six months to six days, leads on to a consideration of the 
basic problem of pattern designing. ‘he imperative need for a continuous supply 
of fresh designs is obvious from the frequent notices about “this Season's 
Patterns” or “the newest Spring and Summer Patterns”, etc., etc., and these 
would have included not only smaller types suitable for clothing, but also larger 
pictorial and semi-pictorial compositions adaptable to hangings, wall and furni- 
ture coverings, and to decorative and commemorative handkerchiefs. Many of 
the earlier advertisements refer to “new Patterns” obtained either from Dublin 
or London, though some must also have been executed locally. Unfortunately, 
apart from documentary evidence about constant changes, little is really known 
about the actual artistic merits. Until some fully authenticated examples are 
found it can only be supposed that the patterns often resembled those seen in the 
rare pieces of undoubted 18th century English and Irish work that are preserved 
in various collections, e.g. in the Victoria and Alpert Museum, London, or in the 
National Museum, Dublin. Conscious as well as unconscious “ borrowing” and 
copying of particularly popular patterns was not at all uncommon, and indeed 
it was the growing excess of cheap provincial imitations (especially round 
Manchester) that led to the passing of the first English copyright acts protecting 
designs for printing on cotton, linen and muslin, for the amazingly short periods 
of two, and then three months, in 1787 and 1794, respectively®?. Yet even these 


WORKROOM of the ‘“pinceauteuses” in Wetter’s factory at Orange, in 
Southern France. Wall-painting by J. G. Rosetti, about 1764. (Photograph 
of original reproduced through CIBA, Basle.) 
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much copied London patterns were often based on models originating in France. 
There the value of art in industry was so well appreciated that eminent painters 
like J. B. Huet, Pillement, Lebas, Vernet, etc., were employed at the great textile 
printing centres such as Jouy (near Versailles), Beautiran, Nantes, Rouen, etc., 
and the international reputation of the famous “ Toiles” owed much to this 
practice. It is worth remembering, though, that from about 1745-90, the Dublin 
Society8’ endeavoured to raise the standard of Irish designs by offering premiums 
for patterns suitable to linen and cotton printing, and to certain other manufac- 
tures too (wall-papers, delft, carpets, etc.). 

If specimens are needed to demonstrate merits so loudly acclaimed in 
advertisements, business ledgers are also rieeded to supply details about output. 
consumption, ete. So far there is no means of assessing what the printing activities 
of the various firms noted here actually amounted to—even for any one year— 
and data from account books, etc., especially of the larger firms, might be very 
illuminating. The survival of a few such books is, incidentaily, just as likely as 
that of some pieces of printed material with marks on a turned in edge, maker’s 
names being usually placed at the end of each roll of cloth. Undoubtedly the 
general evidence from advertisements, etc., suggests that decoration by means of 
printing was really important in helping to increase the demand for linen and 
cotton goods, and so must have henefitted those manufactures very considerably. 
Increased trading facilities through the opening up of outside markets (e.g. 
especially North America’) after 1779, and the Linen Board’s bounty system on 
the exports of printed as well as of plain linens (1780) readily explains the spate of 
development between 1779 and the outbreak of the French revolutionary wars. 
Prior to 1779, however, export to England or the colonies was not allowed, so that 
until then demand must have been purely local, and it is the apparent extent of 
this local demand which is so interesting. Apart from any other reasons—less taxa- 
tion, etc., ete.—the business outlook must have been fairly encouraging when it 
attracted Grimshaw to come over in 1776, and Williamson in 1777. 

Finally it may be noted that the very nature of the work involved in printing 
on linen, cotton or muslin necessitated—even in the earlier stages of technical 
developments—a great deal of direct supervision. The proper use of blocks, plates, 
cylinders, colours, mordants, dyes, etc., etc., had all to be carefully and systemati- 
cally regulated. Because of this imperative need for central control, linen and 
cotton printing works represent the beginnings of the factory system proper, for 
supervision is more the essence of the factory system than numbers of operatives, 
or quantities of machines employed. But it is a pity that at the end of the 18th 
century, when William Hincks made his series of twelve engravings to illustrate 
various processes of the linen manufacture in Ireland, he did not also include 
some views of printers at work. The only idea of what the interior of Grimshaw’s 
printing department, for instance, may have looked like at all, has to be based 
on Rosetti’s series of wall-paintings of Wetter’s factory at Orange, in southern 
France. Those paintings were done about 1764 and Pl. III shows one scene, i.e. 
“ pinceauteuses ” engaged in painting additional details into fabrics by hand. 
Possibly in 1780 or so, a somewhat similar scene might have met the view of 
visitors to Greencastle. 

In conclusion I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to all the following :— 
the authorities of CIBA Review (Basle) for permission to reproduce the photo- 
graph of one of Rosetti’s wall-paintings at Orange; Mr. C. E. Duffin for the 
photograph of Grimshaw’s portrait; Miss L. Duffin for the loan of the Grimshaw 
pedigree and for elucidating certain passages not given in full in the printed 
version of the Drennan Letters; my husband for drawing the map, and to the late 
Mr. Arthur Deane, Mr. A. H. George, and Mr. John Hewitt for help over several 
queries. 
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LIST OF LINEN, COTTON AND CALICO PRINTERS IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND, ABOUT 1759-1800. 


JAMES PETERS, Coleraine, c. 1759. (P. 53) 

HUGH McCUTCHEON, Newtownards, c. 1771. (P. 55) 

NICHOLAS GRIMSHAW, Greencastle, later at Whitehouse, 1776-1805. (P. 56) 
Succeeded by his sons Edmund, Thomas and James Grimshaw, 1805. 
RICHARD WILLIAMSON, Gilford, later at Annsborough, c. 1777-81. (P. 60) 
JOY and CO., Falls, 1787-95. (P. 61) 

PATRICK GAW and CO., Stonyford, c. 1787-88. CP. 63) 

GEORGE McCAMON and CO., Stranmillis, c. 1793-97. (P. 62) 

ABEL BROWN, Muckamore, 1795. (P. 62) 

WILLIAM FARQUHAR, Milltown, Falls, 1796. (P. 62) 

HENRY J. McCRACKEN, Knockairn, 1796. (P. 62) 

GRAHAM and CO., later AARON STANTON and CO., Carnmoney, c. 1796-1819. 
(P. 63) : 
WILLIAM HALL and CO., Woodburn, Carrickfergus, 1804-05. (P. 63) 
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OBITUARY 


ARTHUR DEANE, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., was born in Glasgow on June 6th, 1875, 
a few months before his father’s death. He was educated at the Strode School, 
Egham, Surrey. Having scientific interests he entered the laboratories of the 
Forestry School of the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, where he 
became demonstrator with charge of a biological museum. In later years he 
took honours in botany and made a long series of micro-photographs of timber 
sections and gave a number of lectures under the auspices of the Surrey County 
Council. 

It was these photographs of timbers, in which he was a pioneer, which 
brought him to the notice of Herbert Stone, with whom he collaborated in 
Stone’s monograph, “Timber and their Identification”. In 1901 he obtained the 
position of assistant in the Municipal Museum in Warrington under Charles 
Madeley, one of the founders of the Museum Association. 

After three years’ experience there, he was appointed to Belfast in order to 
organise a municipal museum worthy of the city’s reputation. Previously there 
had been no trained curator in charge of this branch of the city’s cultural life. 
However, many years of disappointment were to pass before the authorities 
were converted to the necessity for such a building. In 1909 the Council of 
the B.N.H. and Ph. Soc. handed their valuable collections to the Corporation’s 
care, a gift which acted as a spur to the controversy then smouldering. An 
architect was appointed by competition, plans were approved and arrangements 
made for the cutting of the first sod on the site chosen in Botanic Gardens, 
an event which was to take place in July, 1914, but before the day arrived the 
imminence of war put an end to such hopes. Arthur Deane did much during 
the years that followed to foster the community’s interest in the museum by 
various exhibitions, lectures and newspaper articles. It was in 1910 that the first 
number of the museum “Quarterly Notes” appeared which was a success from 
the beginning. 

In 1919 he became Secretary of the Society in succession to Mr. R. M. Young, 
M.A., M.R.I.A. As the centenary year was close the new Secretary began the 
arduous task of compiling the history of the Society which entailed much 
correspondence and midnight hours. It was his researches into the Society’s 
past which lit his enthusiasm and admiration for the young founders, and made 
him zealous for the Society’s welfare as well as the importance of its integrity. 
He fought many battles against attempts to amalgamate with other interested 
groups, fearing to endanger the Society’s identity and independence. It had been 
clear for years that the pattern of life was changing rapidly and many things 
tended to lessen the Society’s usefulness and importance, but after years of 
anxiety and argument, with Arthur Deane’s faith and the capacity of R. M. 
Young, the old museum building was re-organised and re-decorated and the 
Society’s finances put on a stable basis. In 1945, after 26 years of onerous and 
efficient work for the Society, Mr. Deane resigned, but kindly undertook to edit 
the Annual Proceedings. The 125th Anniversary of the foundation of the Society 
was celebrated on 5th June, 1946, when the members took advantage of the 
occasion to express their gratitude to Mr. Deane by requesting Miss Eileen 
Ayrton, the well-known artist, to draw a portrait of him to hang in the Society’s 
room at the Old Museum. Miss Ayrton was also asked to do a duplicate portrait 
for his home, and Mrs. Deane was invited to accept a small gift from the 
members, In December, 1953, Mr, Deane attended his final Council Meeting 
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and a few weeks later, on 12th January, 1954, his death suddenly took place at 
his home in Ballycarry, from which his remains were laid to rest in the historic 
burying ground of Templecorran, in which he had long been interested. To Mrs. 
Deane and her four sons the Council and members deSire to take this opportunity 
of expressing their deep regret at the loss felt of such an old and esteemed friend. 


AK BGS FJ. ‘COLE, 


PRESENTED 


ZOFEB 1956 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 Bequeath out of such part of my personal Estate, as may by Law be 
bequeathed for such purposes to the Council of the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, the sum of* 
free from Legacy Duty, for the general purposes of the said Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society of the said City, to be vapended in such ways as it may 
deem expedient; and I direct that the receipt of the Hon. Treasurer for the time 


being of the said Society shall be an efficient discharge of the said Legacy. 
*Or Specimens of Art, Antiquities, Natural History or Books. 


NOTE .—Land or other Personal Estate may also be given by Deed or Will, to be 
applied for the purposes of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, provided that the Deed or Will, as the case may be, be executed 
not less than three calendar months before the death of the Donor, ana 
chat every Deed or Instrument, not being a Will, shall be duly registered 
iz the Office for Registering Deeds in the City of Belfast within three 


calendar months after the execution thereof. 
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